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WuHo has not heard of Servia, that lit- 
tle section of territory on the northern 
frontier of Turkey, just over the Danube 
from Hungary? Occupying an import- 
ant strategic position in its relation to 
the ancient eumities of Turkey and 
Russia, and to the recent advances of 
the latter nation, Servia has for many 
years commanded the world's attention. 
Long ago it would have been absorbed 
by Russia but for the armed protest of 
the other great European governments. 
And now King Milan only keeps up the 
show of royalty by the sufferance of 
Austria, Germany, and England, who 
deem the quasi-autonomy of Servia a 
convenient check to the ambitious de- 
signs of the Czar. 

Aside from the political interest that 
this little nation thus possesses, there 
have occurred certain things in the do- 
mestic life of its apparent ruler that have 
given occasion for a vast deal of news~ 
paper comment in Europe. The unhappy 
relations subsisting between Queen Na- 
thalie and her husband, the King of Ser- 
via, leading, as they have, to the flight 
of the Queen, and later, to the forced 
giving up of her only child, the little 
Prince Alexander, have awakened much 
sympathy for her in this country. It is 
difficult, perhaps, for us to obtain the 
truth of the matter, but we know that 
Milan, King of little Servia by tolerance 
of the Powers that lie watching each 
other with their hands on their swords, 
has a suit pending in a tribunal of the 
Greek Church for a divorce from Natha- 
lie on the ground of ‘* incompatibility of 
temper.” 

Milan Obrenovitch was elected reign- 
ing Prince of Servia in 1868, and in 1882 
received the title of King. Seven years 
before that he had married Nathalie, the 
daughter of the Russian Colonel De 
Kechko. She was about sixteen at that 
time, while Milan was five years older. 
In August, 1876, the boy, Prince Alex- 
ander, was born. The ‘‘incompatibil- 
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ity” complained of seems to be of a po- 
litical nature for the most part. Queen 
Nathalie’s behavior has been above sus- 
picion as a wife, but she entertains 
strong sympathies for Russia, and these, 
it is said, have been so frequently shown 
by direct expressions and correspond- 
ence as to be productive of embarrass- 
ment to the Servian government. King 
Milan is of irritable and haughty dispo- 
sition, unwilling to play a subordinate 
part toward Russia, and his wife’s con- 
duct, persisted in notwithstanding his 
protest and command, as it is said, has 
led to the suit for a separation. 

When this last step was taken by the 
King, Nathalie left Servia, taking the 
young Prince with her, and going to 
Germany, made Wiesbaden her resi- 
dence for the time being. While there, 
King Milan requested that his son be 
given up to him, a demand that was ap- 
proved by the Brussels government, and 
orders given to enforce it. At the same 
time Nathalie was notified to leave the 
empire. She made arrangements for 
flight, but did not get away before the 
officer of the police waited on her and 
insisted upon the surrender of the 
prince. The return of the young heir 
to the crown was made the occasion of 
a popular demonstration of welcome 
and loyalty. 

In the portrait Queen Nathalie is rep- 
resented as a woman of more than aver- 
age physical vigor. The temperament 
is marked by motive, while there is an 
abundant degree of the vital elements to. 
fill and round out the figure. Pliysiog- 
nomically the character is one of much 
independence and spirit. She has ‘‘a 
mind of her own,” and is not of the 
wary, cunning sort in its expression. 
With so much language, physical im 
pulse, and social feeling, she should be a 
free, ready talker, and where her sym- 
pathies are enlisted she is disposed to ex- 
huberance. She has much of the artist. 
in her organization, we think, and if a 
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divorce from her husband should lead 
her to seek retirement, in the study of 
art she would be likely to find much 
solace and success. 
J. F. PORTAELS.—ARTIST. 

Speaking of art has suggested a name 
that for the past thirty years has been 
prominent among the figure painters of 
Europe. Monsieur J. F. Portaels has 
his examples in the galleries of Ameri- 
can art fanciers, and rarely attempts a 
picture that is not early the subject of 
special comment among the connoisseurs 
of Paris and Brussels. In some 
respects his head and face remind 
us of the late F. O. C. Darley. 
The latter had not so strong a 
development of color, however, 
as M. Portaels indicates, while in 
regard to form there is a close re- 
semblance. This gentleman is 
a sensitive, careful man ; one of 
those who puts himself very 
earnestly into his work. What 
language he has! As a teacher 
or lecturer he would have been 
known for the fulness and grace 
of his delivery. He should be a 
man with many friends, for while 
sensitive he is cordial and even 
frank toward those who appre- 
ciate him, and trust him. 

Jean Frederic Portaels is Di- 
rector of the Academy at Brussels, 
and his services entitle him to 
universal respect. The great 
majority of the distinguished artists of 
the present generation in Belgium, 
and some even in France and Hol- 
land, have come out of the atelier 
which, in 1858, he opened freely, and 
without aid or support from the Govern- 
ment. Born at Vilvorde, in Brabant, in 
1818, M. Portaels was the pupil of Navez 
and of the great Paul Delaroche. He 
obtained the Prix de Rome at Paris in 
1842; and, after passing some years in 
Italy, traveled in the East, and in Mor- 
rocco, Hungury, and a part of Europe. 
After his return from Rome, he was 
nominated Director of the Academy at 


Ghent. He exhibited there, in 1847, 
‘“‘The Shulammite;” at Brussels, in 
1848, the ‘‘ Episode of the Simoom,” and 
‘‘The Drought in Judea” (now in the 
Museum at Philadelphia) ; at Antwerp, 
in 1849, ‘‘ Portrait of the Marquise de 
l’Aubepin,” ‘‘ Arrival of the Holy Fam- 
ily in Egypt,” and ‘‘The Wise Men from 
the East.” 

Among his earlier works may be men- 
tioned ‘* Rebecca,” ‘‘ Ruth,” and ‘ Fati- 
ma the Gipsy.” On his return to Brus- 


sels, he decorated a chapel of the Broth- 


J. F. PORTAELS, ARTIST. 


ers of the Christian Doctrine with fres- 
coes, now destroyed. At the Universal 
Exhibition at Paris, in 1856, his pictures 
were :—‘‘ Funeral Procession in the 
Desert of Suez” (Museum of Lyons), 
‘“*Greek Woman Weaving,” ‘“ Young 
Woman of the Neighborhood of Trieste,” 
‘Young Jewess of Asia Minor,” ‘ Sui- 
cide of Judas,” and ‘‘Story-teller in 
Cairo.” 

Between that year and 1869 he exhib- 
ited at Ghent a picture entitled ‘‘ The In- 
trigue,” and in the last mentioned year 
he painted ‘‘ Box at the Pesth Theatre ” 
(now in the Museum of Brussels). At 
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the Exhibition of Belgian Art, in 1880, 
his pictures were, ‘‘The Young Sorcer- 
ess” and ‘“‘ The Daughter of Zion.” M. 


Portaels has also painted some admirable 
portraits, one of which was exhibited at 
the Paris Salon in 1880. His largest 
picture is entitled the ‘‘Two Calvaries,” 
and is in the church of St. Jacques-sur- 
Caudenberg, at Brussels. 


On August 











missionary bishop, whose field of labor 
seems to have been cast in many quar- 
ters of the old and new world. He was 
born over sixty-seven years ago, but 
there are few other men who retain so 
happy a combination of mental fresh- 
ness and elastic physical strength at 
sixty years. At the late Quadrennial 
Conference in New York City he was 








BISHOP WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


25, 1883, a banquet was held to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the open- 
ing of his free atelier. 

BISHOP WILLIAM TAYLOR. 

Tue M. E. Church has a growing list 
of distingu.sed and worthy ministers, 
but there are few among them who have 
the prominence of William Taylor, the 


one of the most conspicuous figures. He 
was born in Rockbridge County, Va., 
where, until twenty years of age, a good 
part of his time was spent in the tan- 
nery of his father. 

Becoming interested in religious 
things, he determined to make the voca- 
tion of an evangelist his life’s work, 
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and found his opportunity when he re- 
ceived an exhorter’s license from the 
Baltimore Conference, and was subse- 
quently licensed as a preacher and ap- 
pointed missionary to San Francisco, 
Cal. His book, ‘‘ California Illustrated,” 
gives a vivid picture of his life in that 
State. In 1862 he went to Australia, 
where he labored with excellent results. 
Later, he visited Africa, and in Cape 
Colony, Natal, and Caffraria preached 
the gospel to foreigners and natives with 
remarkable acceptance. 

India became the scene of his hope 
and earnest effort, and there, without 
salary, he traveled among all classes of 
the people. He had written one or two 
books, which were selling well in Amer- 
ica, and they supplied him with funds 
for traveling expenses. He preached 
throughout Southern India, opening 
preaching stations everywhere, and 
where churches already existed doubling 
and trebling the number of the worship- 
ers. He left India in 1875, to assist 


Mr. Moody in England. 
Palestine, Ceylon, Canada, and South 
America have also known the ringing 


voice of William Taylor. The bishops’ 
address at the General Conference at 
Cincinnati thus referred to his work in 
the last-named sphere: ‘‘The western 
coast of South America was visited a few 
years since by the Rev. William Taylor, 
and under his influence several young 
men and women have gone to that re- 
gion, chiefly as teachers, risking their 
support among the people, and also en- 
deavoring to preach the Gospel of 
Christ.” 

At the Conference, in May, 1884, Mr. 
Taylor was present as a delegate from 
Southern India, and when it was re- 
solved to elect a bishop for the new Af- 
rican field just opening on the Congo 
river, he was chosen for the office. 
Since that time he has traversed that 
section of the country for hundreds of 
miles, braving its dangers and establish- 
ing nuclei of Christian truth. 

His rugged face indicates the man of 


pronounced convictions ; at once orig- 
inal and thorough-going, he has a free- 
dom and elan that are very taking with 
the masses. He is good natured, while 
positive enough; kind and generous, 
while emphatic and direct. His mental 
nature is of that spirited, prompt type, 
that is fretted by hesitation or delay. If 
there is work to be done—and he be- 
lieves in the vastness of the work evan- 
gelical—he would be about it and ac- 
complishing something. 
JAMES REUBEN, THE OLDEST SENECA 
INDIAN. 

OvrR Indian neighbors have their old 
people, whose histories, if they could be 
obtained, would contain much that isin- 
teresting. At this time the Indian of 
the United States is undergoing a great 
transition. He is losing the peculiar 
aboriginal elements that constituted him 
asavage, and is becoming a part of 
modern civilization. The youthful In- 
dian, through the schools that are main- 
tained East aud West wherever tribes 
are aggregated, is being taught and 
trained to live as the white man. Be- 
fore many more years have passed the 
Indian aboriginal of feathers and war 
paint will have become a museum curi- 
osity or a matter of anthropological his- 
tory. 

At the Buffalo Exposition one of the 
features is an Indian Department, in 
which the six nations of New York and 
Canada have many relics and exhibits, 
illustrating their life habits and indus- 
try. There the barbarism and civiliza- 
tion of the aboriginal are contrasted ; 
the primitive wigwam with its owners, 
male and female, dressed in ancient cos- 
tume, engaged in making bows, arrow 
heads, tomahawks, pounding corn, sew- 
ing moccasins, and feathered head 
dresses will be side by side with the pro- 
ducts of the shop and field that the In- 
dian of to-day can supply. 

Several of the big men of the Senecas, 
the Tuscaroras, the Mohawks, etc , are 
in attendance, and many of the young 
men and women illustrate the arts and 
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industries they are pursuing by actual 
performance. 

Henry Philips, of the Senecas, a pen- 
sioner of the War of 1812, and one of the 
most interesting Indians in America to- 
day, will be present in the primitive ex- 


Brothers, and Cornplanter—all of whom 
he knew for years, and was associated 
with. He is past ninety years of age, 
and is a most picturesque Indian. He 
still wears part of the old native cos- 
tume. Heis tall, with a very command- 


JAMES REUBEN, THE OLDEST SENECA INDIAN. 


hibit. Through an interpreter he can 
tell many anecdotes of that war, and 
much interesting and unwritten history 
of Western New York, of Red Jacket, 
Tall Chief, Tom Pollard, Farmer's 


ing appearance, and when, on special 
occasions, he dons the full dress of the 
white man, his costume is not complete 
until he has put feathers in his black 
silk hat. 
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The accompanying illustration is of 
Uncle James Reuben, a mighty hunter 
in his day, and still one of the most 
famous Indian hunters east of the Rocky 
Mountains. He is part in the primitive 
exhibit as representing the hunting pur- 
suits of his ancestors. As oné drives 
from the village of Irving, Chautauqua 
county, toward the Cattaraugus Indian 
Reservation, he passes, not far from 
town, a large oak tree standing on the 
left side of the road. There are some 
people in the vicinity who remember 
when a small bark shanty stood near it; 
but not every one who remembers the 
cabin knows that it was the birthplace 
of Uncle James Reuben, whom three 
generations have known, and who is 
probably the oldest living Seneca Indi- 
an. He was born in 1795; or to put it 
as Uncle Reuben says, ‘‘Come full 
moon, next October, I’m ninety-three.” 
To him is accorded the honor of killing 
the last elk in Pennsylvania. 


The old man’s English is broken, but 
easily understood. His two stout canes 
are not particularly a matter of neces- 
sity, for he still hunts, and bags his 
snipe, or bigger game, with greater cer- 


tainty than many younger sportsmen, 
At the solicitation of a friend the old 
man consented to have his picture taken; 
but at the photographer's he stoutly re- 
fused to submit to the one-eyed gaze of 
the camera unless he had some feathers 
in his hair. 

‘*Oh, pshaw !” said the friend, “ In- 
dians don’t wear feathers nowadays. 
We want your picture just as you are.” 

‘“Nop! No feder, me no have pic- 
ture !”’ 

But there were no feathers. Uncle 
Reuben espied a feather duster. 

**Him good,” he said. And without 
further ceremony he pulled out its some- 
what dilapidated turkey plumage, bound 
the feathers upon his head with a red 
cotton handkerchief, and bravely sub- 
mitted without further protest. The 
accompanying portrait is a fair repro- 
duction of the photograph, which de- 
lighted the old Indian very much when 
he saw it. 

The visitor at the fair has an oppor- 
tunity to study the old owners of our 
soil under circumstances that are as 
convenient as they are unique, 

‘EDITOR. 





BE HAPPY. 


ben for yourseives pleasant 

places in life so that in after 
years when memory recalls past scenes 
your heart may glow with many pleas- 
ant emotions; and, perchance, these 
happy thoughts will so impress the1a- 
selves upon your countenance that 
your face will do one good to look upon 
it; for happy thoughts will make a 
happy face. 

Make pleasant places in life for your 
friends, for your neighbors,for your fam- 
ily. Enjoy yourself in life and help others 
enjoy themselves ; itis yourduty. You 
will never pass the same way again; a day 
that is gone you can never live over 
again, only its memory will remain with 
you always, and it may be a memory of 
sadness, of sorrow, or of gladness. If 


you are feeling cross, fretful, out of 
sorts in any way go tothe looking glass, 
stand before it and take a long search- 
ing look at yourself and seeif you would 
want always to present just such a face 
for everybody to look at. 

Be cheerful if you can, and if you can 
not, why be cheerful anyhow. If your 
circumstances are so that you are de- 
pressed, sad, despondent, or often angry 
at things, change, circumstances, move 
them upside down, do something that 
will enable you to live to the best of 
your ability and up to your highest ca- 
pacity of enjoyment. Make your face 
to smile, even if your heart does persist 
in feeling sad, and after a while your 
heart will smile too. If a weight of 
gloom oppresses you, speak to every one 
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in light, cheery tones, and the heaviness 
will lighten its weight and finally roll 
away. 

“For every evil under the sun 

There is a remedy, or there is none; 

If there be one, try and find it; 

If there be none, never mind it.” 
But don’t grumble and growl and frown 
and scold, making every one feel that 
this is a most wretched world to live in. 
If you want to kill love, just scold, and 
it will be like a hot wind blasting a 
beautiful, delicate flower, scorching, 
searing, withering, killing it. You may 
have good reason to scold ; perhaps the 
hot wind has good reason to blow, the 
effect is the same, the life of the plant, 
the life of love is the price you pay. 

Observe holidays and merry makings; 
go to Fourth of July celebrations, make 
merry on Christmas and New Year days; 
have something pleasant to remember 
and think about all the year long; 
laugh and be happy, and you will live 
the longer for it. 

Be careful not to do any more suffer- 
ing in this world than appears to 
be really necessary, and don’t make 
others any more miserable than 
you can help. Stand up for your 
own rights, of course; don’t yield too 
much to keep the peace. Perhaps the 
Irishman was not all in the wrong when 
he was determined to have peace in his 
family, even if he had to fight for it 
seven times in a week. We may not 
enforce our ideas of harmony with so 
much vigor as that, but we are less wise 
than was that Irishman when we yield 
our sense of what is right and best, then 
afterward waste our time in doleful 
plaints about the consequences. 

Respecting ourselves, doing whatever 
we know to be right and best, granting 
the same right to think and act unto 
others, like the Apostle Paul being all 
things to all men, yielding a preference 
but never sacrificing a _ principle. 
Abounding in gentle dignity and kindly 
courtesy, letting no man despise us in 
our way of showing to the world that 
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we can love our neighbor as ourself. 
There may be such persons as the 
woman who was never so happy as 
when she was miserable, but not many, 
we think, are born with this buzzard-like 
enjoyment of misery. And where peo- 
ple are not born constitutionally 
wretched there is no reason under the 
sun why their lives should not be filled 
with brightness and sweetness and joy. 
God meant that his creatures should be 
happy, and it is a sin if they are not. 

If there is something in the way of 
your happiness remove it; if you are 
sure it is the people about you, leave them 
or make them over, or do something 
else as effectual. If your circumstances 
won't let you be happy, knock them all 
to pieces and make some new circum- 
stances ; make the very best of every 
thing you can get hold of, but don’t fuss 
about it, only go about it and do some- 
thing whatever in your own wisdom 
under God’s guidance appears to be the 
very best thing to be done, and be pray- 
erfully happy while doing it. 

But if you are obstinate and determ- 
ined you won't be really and truly 
happy; be persuaded just for once in 
your life to try making one whole, happy 
day for some one else; then I shall want 
to inquire of you, as my German friend 
does of me when we meet, ‘‘ How goes 
it with you ?” 

Aged people live mostly in memory of 
the past ; so let all who have any pros- 
pect of being old some day be making 
for themselves many pleasant places in 
their every-day lives; be happy now if 
you would be happy in the years to 
come. LISSA B. 





A Boy at school had a large patch on 
his trousers. A schoolmate made fun of 
him and called him “Old Patch.” 
** Why don’t you fight him ?” cried one 
of the boys ; ‘‘ I'd giveit tohim.” ‘‘Oh,” 
said the boy, ‘‘ you don't suppose I’m 
ashamed of my patch. I’m thankful for 


a good mother to keep me out of rags. 
I’m proud of my patch for her sake.” 
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PUTTING ON AIRS. 


oe the civil “ Yes” or “ No,” 
Decline to see me when you go 
Along the street with ‘‘ bulls ” and “ bears;”’ 
Whatever else you choose to do, 
Abstain from patronizing airs. 


Cut me direct upon the street 
Look down upon me when we meet; 
Let others see who proudly stares. 
Discrown me not, while suave and sweet, 
With soft and patronizing airs. 


There may be times when all may need 

The friendship of the friends indeed, 
To help us lift life’s load of cares; 

But hearts had better break and bleed, 
Than pulse with patronizing airs. 


He does not act the role of friend 
Who thinks that he must condescend, 
And stoop to aid in my affairs; 


He mocks me with the bow and bend 
That come of patronizing airs. 


The social status one attains, 
With well-earned or ill-gotten gains 

Of gold, and lands, and bonds, and shares, 
Will be defiled with vulgar stains— 

When he shows patronizing airs. 


There have been those who helped the poor, 
Who brought a light about the door; 
They aided angels unawares. 
God blessed their basket and their store— 
They had no patronizing airs. 


Are we not all on earth akin? 
The best and whitest touched with sin ? 
For with the wheat will grow the tares. 
Oh proud and vain, just look within, 
And cease all patronizing airs. 
GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 





SOME NOTES ON A 


SUPPOSE every large police depart- 
ment has such a coliection of pic- 
tures of criminals as I saw yesterday in 
a New England city. This collection is 
open to the public, or to such as have the 
curiosity to ask to see it. It contains, I 
should guess, nearly or quite two hun- 
dred ordinary cabinet pictures (photos), 
which are set in a series of framework 
and so adjusted, by being hung in a book 
form (a large number in a leaf), as to be 
easily accessible. 
I was curious to know whether I, with 
a meager scientific knowledge of faces, 
could distinguish any particular type 
among those which might stand for a 
criminal type. Unfortunately, either 
from a lack of what to look for, or of 
knowing how to distinguish faces and 
heads, I could not do more than select 
one of a single class—that of a success- 
ful burglar—to compare with others on 
the list. Unfortunately again, most of 
the pictures were so disposed as to con- 
ceal the inscription on the back of them, 
though the detective who obligingly 
showed them to me pointed, at my re- 
quest, to several eminent personages 
among the ranks—perhaps a dozen or 
twenty were noted. 


ROGUES’ GALLERY. 


In the belief that what I observe wil} 
be worth reading, I transcribe the field- 
notes I made immediately after my ob- 
servation was finished. 

The ear alone was critically observed 
in the type selected—a burglar—and by 
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comparison it was discovered of as many 
specimens of this class as could be seen 
that this organ appeared rather low 
down and very long in its long axis, 
which was diagonal to a perpendicular, 
so that the top of the ear seemed very far 
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back. The rim all round the ear was 
rather broad, and as I now remember it, 
had a decidedly sharp and well-defined 
crimp all round the margin. The gen- 
eral contour is rounded, not, by any 
means, pointed at top. The ear is, withal, 
very large. It has considerable space 
between the inner helix and the outer 
edge on the upper backward region. 

The indications generally are, there- 
fore, according to my own reading, free- 
dom from finicality, he overlooks minor 
faults, quickness of apprehension, de- 
sire to get, and to learn and know, to 
be taught and handled, independence 
of character, intrepidity and _ push. 
Comically enough, the detective with 
whom I was closeted had precisely the 
same qualities as indicated by the ears, 
as I remarked aloud enough, but de- 
tectives are generally invulnerable to 
quizzical sayings. The only exception 
in his case was in a little more delicate 
conformation of the organ examined. 
Why a detective should possess these 
very qualities may readily be seen. 
Precisely what is needed to make a burg- 
lar would be required to catch one—fear- 
lessness, push, intelligence, activity, per- 
sistence, in fact, all the qualities named. 
I saw the picture of a detective who had 
served a considerable period us an offi- 
cer, and was afterward detected and 
arrested for crime. The man I con- 
versed with is a veteran. I noted, as 
carefully as I could, other features of 
the physiognomy of the burglar and 
highwayman class. The eyes are gen- 
erally large, that is, the eyelids are re- 
tracted so as to expose much of the eye- 
ball ; the chin somewhat pointed, except 
when the jaw is very square at its lower 
margin. The general expression is quiet, 
intelligent, serious. 

As to complexion, I could not get my 
informant to say that there is any pecu- 
liarity. Indeed, he insisted that these 
people are classed together, are of every 
variety as to complexion, proportion, 
aspect. He claims, however, that from 
an experience of forty years, he is able 


to discover at once some peculiarity in a 
criminal which is noticeable and charac- 
teristic ; he can not tell what. It is the 
same sense an experienced bank teller 
has in detecting a counterfeit bill. He 
can not tell how, but believes that he 
knows a criminal at sight. 

One portrait of a successful horse thief 
indicated strength and tenacity of make- 
up, good judgment, and quickness of 
apprehension. A few types of the mis- 
erable class were well marked—the hope- 
less look, the careless, rude, and boorish 
aspect. A counterfeiter, notorious for 
numerous successful counterfeits, who 
has great skill in imitating handwriting, 
might have been judged by a good phre- 


SS 


JOHNSON, MURDERER. 


uologist to be skilled in lines and forms. 
Interesting also was a family of four 
brothers, all noted criminals, with an 
associate nearly related by consanguin- 
ity. 

Altogether, the exhibition is an inter- 
esting one. I noted in the later speci- 
mens an apparent attempt of the detec- 
tive authorities to give a few statistical 
particulars—color of eyes, complexion, 
stature, weight, condition, education, 
peculiarity. But I was informed that 
no regular measurement is taken for 
identification, as is said to be made in 
France. Many of the ages, conformably 
to known statistics, were twenty-six 
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years. There were a few females, and 
a few blacks, and boys among the num- 
ber. HENRY CLARK. 
NOTE on the measurement of crimin- 
als for identification.—From Pall Mall 
Budget of September 29, 1887, p. 26: 
“One of the most important practical 
means for the repression of crime con- 
sists in the identification of habitual of- 
fenders in spite of their numerous and 
crafty disguises. Of lite years much 
progress has been made, especially in 
France, in this direction. At the prison 
congress, held at Rome in 1885, much 
interest was elicited by a detailed de- 
scription given by M. Bertillon of what 
is termed the anthropometric system of 


taking measurements and observations 
of offenders when once in custody. This 
takes cognizance chiefly of the following 
measurements : the length and width of 
the head, the length of the left foot, the 
left forearm, and of the little and middle 
finger of the left hand ; the length of the 
right ear, and also that of the trunk and 
body, taken when seated ; the full stretch 
of the arms, and the total height of the 
body. On the Continent, M. Bertillon’s 
system is now adopted by the police and 
prison authorities of France, Germany, 
Spain, Italy, and Denmark, and it will 
probably become the chief and recog- 
nized measures for criminal identifica- 
tion throughout the world.” 





A BUDGET OF PAPERS 


ON PHRENOLOGY-—No. 5. 


THOROUGHLY TESTING THE SCIENCE.—IN THE WEST.—IT STANDS ALL TESTS. 


** Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” 


HIS I was determined todo. The 
first lecture I attended in the In- 
stitute course had convinced me that 
there was a science of Human Nature. 
My practical studies while pursuing the 
course confirmed my faith in its teach- 
ings, for I had met with no defeats, no 
problems of human character which I 
could not solve, no men that I did not 
know. With unhesitating zeal I had pur- 
sued this knowledge, spurred on by the 
one end and aim of my life, to glorify Ged 
in the winning of souls. The wisdom re- 
quired to win souls is of two kinds. ‘* He 
that winneth souls is wise,” and must be. 
First he must know God and His Holy 
Word; then himself and his fellow 
men. He that would catch trout must 
study their habits, their haunts, and their 
characteristics. He that would win men 
must know himself andthem. I had no 
hesitation in believing the Word of God: 
and that the whole of it is the Inspired, 
Revealed Word of a Holy God who loves 
man and hates sin with a holy hatred, 
and that it is the natural law in the 
spiritual world that the soul which is not 
redeemed and made holy in this world 
is eternally lost. 


I needed a greater knowledge of my- 
self and of my fellow men. The Insti- 
tute course had given me that knowl- 
edge. I had but just finished the course 
when I stood with the diploma in one 
hand and a commission in the other to 
go out into one of the great regions of 
the West as a superintendent and “‘ gen- 
eral missionary ”’ of a field several hun- 
dred miles in diameter, for one of the 
great Missionary Boards that have four- 
teen hundred laborers in the West. My 
work was to organize churches, supply 
churches with men, and todo the work of 
an Evangelist. Young in years, small in 
frame and in stature, could the Lord use 
such slight means to accomplish sq great 
a work ? 

I remember when a ‘‘ Middler™ in the 
Seminary and the late Timothy Hill was 
asking for recruits for the West, I was 
speaking to a western classmate of 
my longings to be used in the Master's 
service, he said to me: ‘‘ Never go West. 
I’ve lived there all my life. You will 
make just one good meal for the aver- 
age western man. Take my advice!” 
It was not Horace Greeley's wise advice 
to young men, but a higher call, which 
came and bade me accept the com- 
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mission and go. That call was suf- 
ficient. I put my faith not ‘in the wis- 
dom of men, but in the power of God 
(I. Cor., ii. 5.), but it was pleasing to me, 
and will be of phrenological interest to 
you (as promised m the May article, p. 
225) to know what Prof. Sizer thought 
of my going West. In reply to a broth- 
er clergyman’sinquiry. ‘Do you think 
Mr. D. will succeed in the West?” 
** Yes, I know he will;” my friend said 
that the professor replied, ‘‘for he be- 
lieves in himself.” (Iam not ashamed to 
say it, forevery man ought to, and by the 
Lord’s grace ought to live so that he can; 
‘*God working in him to will and to do 
of His own good pleasure.”) And sec- 
ond, he has an INDOMITABLE FAITH IN 
THE ALMIGHTY.” I putin small capi- 
tals the words of special phrenological 
interest as revealing the effect of ‘‘ that 
steadfast resolve, or how the spirit can 
rise above the weakness of the flesh even 
though it be cerebral. See the above 


mentioned paragraph in the second paper 


of this budget. 

This I was enabled to do, and to this 
‘*indomitable faith” in the Almighty I 
attribute all the marvelous results of the 
Holy Spirit’s work through His servant 
during those fourteen months—months 
of most glorious memories. I now re- 
gret that they were not more, but I felt 
impelled by what seemed to me then to 
be my duty to my widowed mother, and 
resigned my work and returned East. 

In the great West—Dakota, the Black 
Hills, Deadwood, Leadville, Central 
City, Sturges, Spearfish, Rapid City, 
Custer, Fort Mead, and. Fort Laramie, 
Cheyenne, and Denver, and among the 
intelligent miners and the kind-hearted 
cowboys—I had ample opportunities to 
test the theories of the Institute. I can 
conscientiously say they stood all tests. I 
have never once had to retract a state— 
ment, or change an opinion, based on 
the development and quality of the 
brain as influenced by the body and tem- 
perament to which it was adjoined. 
These tests were thousands in numbers. 


Every one I met was a new experiment. 
I shall attempt to describe such varied 
tests that you may have a true and hon— 
oring idea of the Western people. I saw 
but one small head after crossing the 
Missouri. Brainy men they were as a 
rule, with wide heads, executive force, 
and skill; their children also, wide- 
awake, smart and intelligent, polite and 
manly. I honor and love the typical 
Western boy and girl. They have few 
peers in the East. I shall expect some 
of our future Presidents and Ladies of 
the White House to come from them. 

The first time Isaw Mr. ——, I said to 
myself, I am glad the church at D—— 
has such an able executive member as 
Mr. ——. I was not afterward so glad, 
for I soon found that that wide head and 
motive temperament had not been con— 
secrated to the Master, and that God was 
not working in him to do His will. 
‘*But the executive power and force 
were there, as correctly seen by my 
phrenological eye at the first glance fifty 
feet away. He is a man of two “ R’s” 
It is Rule or Ruin withhim. His high 
head helped him in this course. Men’s 
‘*weak points” are really their strong 
powers; by these they are shipwrecked. 
Power must be controlled, not trifled 
with. Thank God for it, if you have it 
and use it to His nonor and glory. 

It was the second or third day that I 
met the typical hard case, or Western 
sinner. I was passing his log-cabin. 
‘*Come in, stranger, won’t yer?” he 
said ; and though not quite at my ease, 
I said to myself, I must test my success 
in the West with just such a case, and 
went in. As he crawled and twisted on 
his rather uninviting bed, I saw, that he 
was afflicted by some baneful malady, 
and su sympathetically inquired about 
his troubles. In response he held nothing 
back, and soon filled the room with terri- 
ble oaths, and told bow he was watching 
for the three physicians to pass his door 
who had operated upon him; and, as he 
said, had defamed his character in stat- 
ing the cause of his ills. He would 
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** shoot every ——- ——, —— — — —-, 
and drop him right down i in his tracks,” 
if he dared to pass hisdoor. ‘‘ And just 
as soon I am able, I shall go out and 
shoot them down in theirtracks. I am 
a Southerner, and that is the only way 
to retrieve yer honor.” He was so sin- 
cere and excited that I feared he might 
commence to practice upon me, as his 
revolver was near at hand, I felt de- 
cidedly uncomfortable ; but with a few 
kind words offering to build his fire—it 
was in December--and cook him some 
food, for he was alone, I was then about 
to depart. I had made a correct phreno- 
logical observation of the man. A fine 
grained brain, a high head behind, but 
so narrow as to be lacking in either cau- 
tion or shrewdness—once refined, 
now polluted. As I was leaving, 
he begged leave to inquire my name; 
he had enjoyed my visit, he said, 
and wanted me to promise to come 
again. I said I would, and that my 
name was Mr. D——. ‘Dill, Dill,” he 
repeated several times, and said, ‘‘ Why, 
you must be the new clergyman that has 
just come to the Hills.” I replied I was. 
**Oh!” he exclaimed, and his face was 
tortured with agony, and the blood 
rushed into his face and then away. 
His breath came thick and fast. ‘‘ Why ! 
—why didn’t you tell me that you were 
aclergyman? Oh! oh/ I never treated 
a gentleman so in all my life. Go any- 
where and ask ‘the boys’ (he was a man 
of forty-five or fifty) if ever they heard 
C. X. H—— swear in the presence of a 
gentleman. I hope you will forgive 
me. Why didn’t you tell me?” I had 
to interrupt him and tell him why I had 
not rebuked him in his blasphemy. Im- 
pressing upon him the awful sin of tak- 
ing God’s holy name in vain, I left him 
promising to return. The next time I 
called his room was clean and neat; he 
removed the cigar which he always held 
in his mouth but never smoked. 

He was glad tosee me, told me the his- 
tory of his past life, his home in the 
South, his service in the Southern army, 


then in the West traveling with a circus 
exhibiting ‘‘a fat woman and a lean 
man,” his good deeds and his sins. He 
leaned over and from an almost empty 
drawer took a large gold nugget of 
heavy weight, worth many dollars, and 
said he had only two left, that he wanted 
me to have one and keep it to remem- 
ber him. I proudly wear it near my 
heart. I had won the man. He reformed, 
but I can not feel assured that his heart 
was changed by the regenerating act 
of the Holy Ghost, although he soon got 
out his mother’s Bible, put into his 
trunk by her years ago. I had interest- 
ed others in his behalf, and in a few 
weeks ‘‘the boys” raised _ several 
hundred dollars and sent him to an 
Eastern hospital. I wrote him, but 
have never heard from him since. 
Phrenology aided me very much in 
winning him. 

I at once prayed, planned for, and ex- 
pected a rivival of God’s ‘people in the 
city of D——. Intelligent men, practi- 
cal men, successful business men who 
had done a business of $30,000 a month 
in Helena, Mont., said tome: ‘Mr. 
D—— you talk foolishly, you are a 
young man, you have never been ,west 
of the Missouri before, you never heard 
of a revival in a great gold region and a 
mining.camp. Don’t talk about it.” But 
Idid. I had an “ indomitable faith in 
God,” not in men, and the revival came 
immediately. It reached the most intel- 
ligent minds—two ex-Judges and an in- 
fluential class of young people. It shook 
the whole Hills. 

A few special character sketches you 
may expect in my next paper. And then 
a paper on ‘‘Judge Church and his 
Court,” which will open the eyes of the 
Eastern world to the noble men of high 
worth and lofty conscientiousness who 
occupy the bench and the bar of our 
Western courts. 

ARTHUR CUSHING DILL. 





THE tree will not only lie as it falls, 
but will fall as it leans.—Gurney. 
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N the year 1864, the Congress of the 
United States granted to the State 
of California all that tract of land in 
Mariposa County at the head waters of 
the Merced River, known now as the 
Yosemite Valley, to be held and used as 
a public resort and recreation. Soon 
thereafter the Governor of California, 
F. F. Low, issued his proclamation ac- 
cepting, and taking possession of the 
land in the name of the State of Califor- 
nia. Commissioners were appointed, and 
surveys made for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the project of making this fa- 
vored section the most popular of na- 
tional resorts on the continent. The 
Legislature of the State, during the fol- 
lowing session, passed a law in harmony 
with the purpose of the original pro- 
moters of the enterprise. The valley 
was first discovered in May, 1851, by 
Major James D. Savage, who was in 
command of some soldiers in pursuit of 
Indians, and in 1857, for the first time, a 
settlement was made there. The name 
means large grizzly bear, and doubtless 
before the invasion of the pale face it 
must have been a great retreat for those 
native monsters of the Sierras. 

The valley proper is seven miles long 
and from a mile and a quarter to three 
miles wide ; it isa grand chasm or gorge 
(what the Spanish-Americans would 
term a canon) of marvelous depth, with 
vertical walls of solid granite from three 
to five thousand feet high. There are 
8,480 acres of open meadow and wood- 
land, 3,109 of which are suitable for cul- 
tivation, and through the valley flows 
one of the most beautiful mountain 
streams that can be found in America. 

MOONLIGHT IN THE VALLEY. 

One of the grandest scenes that it has 
been my pleasure to behold is at mid- 
night in the valley, when the blue can- 
opy of the heavens above is spangled 
with the radiant gems of night, each one 
as it were vying with the others in bril- 
liancy, while the silvery moon reflects 
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her beams against the solid granite wall® 
as if jealous of the stars. The majestic 
mountains fringed with graceful and 
stately pines seem to whisper, ‘Shine 
out, ye vigils of the night; we, too, are 
eternal;” while old ‘“‘El Capitan,” 
**South Dome,” and ‘Glacier Peak’ 
Joom up against the skies as mighty 
rivals for the nom de plume, ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages.”’ With the solemn stillness that 
prevails in the valley, the scene is most. 
magnificent and sublime, and must be 
experienced to be appreciated. Perhaps 
no quarter of the globe is more highly 
favored in the wondrous handy work of 
the Creator in all its natural fastness 
than this famous valley. 

HOW IT IMPRESSED HORACE GREELEY 

In March, 1860, this great editor made 
a visit to the valley, and published his 
impressions in the New York Inde- 
pendent, as follows : 

‘*Of the grandest sights I have ever 
enjoyed—Rome, from the dome of St. 
Peters; the Alps, from the valley of 
Lake Como; Mount Blanc and the 
Glaciers, from Chamounix; Niagara 
and the Yosemite, I judge the last named 
the most unequaled and stupendous. It 
is a partly wooded gorge, 10 to 300 rods 
wide, and 3,000 to 4,000 feet deep, be- 
tween almost perpendicular walls of gray 
granite. * * * The isolation of the 
Yosemite, the absolute wilderness of its 
silvery solitudes, many miles from 
human settlement or cultivation, its cas- 
cade 2,000 feet high, through which the 
stream that makes this leap has worn a 
channel in the hard bed of the rock toa 
depth of 100 feet, render it the grandest 
marvel that ever met my gaze.” Doubt- 
less this article from the pen of such an 
eminent author gave rise in part to the 
National and State legislation which has 
made this valley the property of the 
State and Nation at large. 

Standing upon Glacier Peak on a 
bright morning or evening, one can be- 
hold the indescribable magnificence and 
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grandeur of the Sierras. Geologists and 
scientists have not yet been able to de- 
termine definitely the wondrous process 
by which our mother earth has made 
these glorious demonstrations. There 
are indications of glacier, earthquake, 
and volcanic efforts, but everything is 
of such a grand and imposing nature 
that the most profound minds can hardly 
comprehend the forces which brought 
about such marvelous results. The in- 
significance of man and his achievements 
in the world’s progress are forcibly 
impressed upon the mind while in 
contemplation of these unrivaled freaks 
of nature. While in the valley a thun- 
derstorm and a cloud-burst occurred as 
if especially arranged to impress me 
with the magnificence of Nature su- 
preme. I Lave stood upon Pike’s Peak, 
14,200 feet above the level of the sea, 
where the perpetual snows mantled lofty 
peaks in crystals of azure purity, land- 
scaping the scene, as it were, with spires 
of a gothic beauty. I have been in the 
craters of some of the most noted of the 
extinct volcanoes of Mexico, but never 
before witnessed such a tableau of earth- 
ly beauty and grandeur as may be seen 
from Glacier Point. The people of the 
State of California should see to it, and 


take particular pride in making the Yo- 
semite Valley the most popular resort 
for the refined and cultured from all 
quarters of the globe. I noticed upon 
the register of the hotel more names of 
European tourists than visitors from the 
State of California, and it occurred tome 
that the people of the Pacific Coast do- 
not appreciate the glories of this rock- 
ribbed and star-canopied beauty of the 
world. Since Nature hasdone so much, 
and the Congress of the United States, 
and Legislature of this State have made 
proper legislation to secure to the people 
at large every facility and advantage for 
visiting and beholding its sublime won- 
ders, it is to be hoped that in the years 
to come the Yosemite Valley will become 
not only the most delightful resort of 
the Californians, but of the civilized 
world. 

New England has her White and 
Green Mountains, New York her Adi- 
rondacks and Catskills, Pennsylvania 
her Alleghanies, Virginia and Tennessee 
their Blue Ridge and Cumberland, and 
the Continent the bold Rockies ; Cali- 
fornia has the Sierras, and more than 
all, and as if a consummation of all, she 
has her Yosemite Valley. 

W. H. H. RUSSELL, 


+ + 


SELF-ESTEEM AND APPROBATIVENESS.—ILLUSTRATED RACIALLY. 


HE brief article of L. A. R. in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for Sep- 
tember is excellent. Its illustrations are 
admirable. But I am impressed to add 
asingle one. The Indian has large self- 
esteem and small approbativeness. He 
is noted for self-respect, dignity, inde- 
pendence, and conservatism. An Indi- 
an rarely shows embarrassment. He 
never bows his head in deference to others, 
for the reason that he believes himself 
the equal of the best. He can not be en- 
slaved. ‘‘ Liberty or death,” is his favor- 
ite motto. He is loth to abandon the 
customs or creed of his own race and ac- 
cept those of another. His intellectual 
faculties may recognize the superiority 


of the white man's modes of life, but his 
self-esteem resents the comparison as 
offensive. The missionary, school 
teacher, or government official who ap- 
proaches an Indian with the manners of 
a superior or words of authority will fail 
to influence him, but on the contrary 
will arouse his prejudice and resent- 
ment. 

The Indian has large adhesiveness, 
veneration, and spirituality, hence those 
who are to transfer them successfully 
from his civilization to ours must ap- 
proach him as an equal, a friend, a 
brother. There is no truer friend, as 
there is no more implacable foe, than the 
Indian. 
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The negro has large approbativeness, 
and small self-esteem. He is noted for 
want of self-respect, dignity, indepen- 
dence, and conservatism. He is easily 
embarrassed. He bows low the head in 
deference to the white man. He admits 
his inferiority by actions more eloquent 
than words, yet he earnestly covets re- 
spect from others, therefore not possess- 
ing the quality of dignity or pride of 
character. He seeks to cover his defects 
by outward show of dress, jewelry, dis- 
play of vulgar pomposity in presence of 
his own race, etc., etc. 

In the old slavery days the negro 
slave driver was far more despotic and 
cruel than the white overseer. And im- 
mediately after they were enfranchised, 
the negroes rushed into politics with all 
the ardor of the newly arrived Irish im- 
migrant. During what is called the 
reconstruction period, the legislatures 


of some of the Southern States were full 
of African statesmen of -American birth, 
most of whom had, without protest, 
bowed their backs to the lash of the 
slave driver but a few years before. 
Some of these ex-slaves aspired to gub- 
ernatorial chairs and seats in Congress. 
All phrenological observers know that 
approbativeness is a dominant faculty 
in office seekers. Love of conspicuosity 
is a ruling motive in the mind of the 
ambitious and selfish politician. Know- 
ing that he is not an honorable man, he 
wants to prefix Honorable to his name 
and thereby deceive the public and cause 
it to believe that he is honorable. To 
the man of large self-esteem and well 
developed intellectual and moral facul- 
ties, the professional politician is an ob- 
ject of contempt. His ambitions are un- 
worthy a man of true dignity. 
Washington, D. C. T. A. BLAND. 


-7e 


Homanity'’s First Law.—All efforts 
for the regulation of society in every re- 
lation, that have not due regard to the 
law of liberty, are injurious. Societies 
and organizations that have not for their 
object the universal good of all are not 
truly human. Labor organizations that 
do not include all workers are ‘unjust ; 
and so are all strikes and boycotts. 
What can be more cruel than to forbid 
brother laborers to work where and as 
they please, and thus keeping them out 
of employment, without giving any- 
thing toward their support? And what 
human right is there for a class of peo- 
ple to combine in a boycott against any 
person’s goods or store ? 

The law of compulsion is a personal 
law that can only be justly exercised by 
an individual upon himself, so as to 
keep within the bounds of true liberty. 
Upon persons who will not apply this 
law to themselves, restraint is necessary 
for the good of society, and for their 
own good ; but never to injure or com- 
pel ; only to restrain from doing injury, 
and if possible to restore them to the true 
human liberty of neighborly love. 


The propensity to use compulsion or 
violence belongs to the brute nature in 
man, and it can only avail anything 
against that nature. Humanity is of a 
far higher order ; it deals with the will, 
and can not endure compulsion. The 
triumphs of compulsion are themselves 
disastrous, {or their conquests are de- 
structive ; but to convince and win is 
to bring the opposing power into ser- 
vice.— Mt. Joy Herald. 

2 
PATIENCE. 
EVERY wise observer knows, 

Every watchful gazer sees, 
Nothing grand or beautiful grows, 

Save by gradual, slow degrees. 
Ye who toil with a purpose high, 

And fondly the proud result await, 
Murmur not, as the hours go by, 

That the season is long, the harvest late. 
Remember that brotherhood, strong and true, 

Builders, and artists, and bards sublime, 
Who lived in the past, and worked like you, 

Worked and waited a wearisome time. 
Dark and cheerless and long ¢heir night, 

Yet they patiently toiled at their task begun; 
Till lo! thro’ the clouds broke that morning 

light, 

Which shines on the soul when saccess is 

won ! 
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A CASE OF CLAIRVOYANCY—OR WHAT YOU WILL. 


EFORE relating the curious occur- 
rence which came under my ob- 
servation a short time ago, and which 
appears to me one of the most inexpli- 
cable of mental phenomena, I wish it to 
be clearly understood that I ain a most 
thorough skeptic in the so-called clair- 
voyancy, supernatural dreams, and 
spiritualism of the day. We see so many 
remarkable co-incidences happening 
among our friends that we almost cease 
to be surprised at them ; but even when 
considered only as co-incidences, these 
remarkable happenings are worthy of a 
place in the list of unexplained mys- 
teries. 

While visiting Pasadena, Cal., a few 
months ago, I made the acquaintance of 
an intelligent young girl who, partly 
because of a peculiar affliction, and part- 
ly from force of circumstance, lived a 
very secluded life. She and her mother 
had come from the East a short time be- 
fore, and were then living about two 
miles from the town, on a lonely, rented 
estate. When I first made their acquain- 
tance I found that they had not a single 
friend in the place, and were, of course, 
very lonely. We soon became fast 
friends, and as I had nothing else to do 
but to enjoy myself, it came to pass that 
I spent all my afternoons with my young 
friend. As she was unable to leave her 
home, the visiting was entirely on my 
side. One evening as I was about to 
say good night to hershe said: ‘I had 
adream about you that troubled me a 
littie last night. I dreamed that you 
staid away for a whole week, and as we 
had no means of sending for you, and 
you did not send to us, we were very 
much worried, and feared you were ill.” 

I laughed and remarked that I had 
never been illin my life, and had no idea 
of becoming so; nevertheless my young 
friend seemed troubled, and replied : ‘‘Of 
course I don't believe in dreams, but if 
you should feel yourself getting ill, won’t 
you come and stay with us until you re- 
cover? You would be so uncomfortable 


at the boarding house, and mamma and 
I would be so lonely without you.” 

This was such a genuinely kind invi- 
tation that I responded to it in the spirit 
in which it was given, and replied that 
I would do as she wished. I was suffer- 
ing from a slight cough at that time, and 
as the doctor had given mea counter- 
irritant to use, I applied it that night for 
the first time. I used my irritant so gen- 
erously that the next morning saw me 
converted into an enormous blister, and 
for five days I was confined to the 
house. The seventh day I secured a 
driver and went to see my young friend. 
The words she greeted me with, as she 
looked anxiously into my pale face, 
were: - 

‘*T dreamed you would be sick for a 
week.” 

A few days afterward I drove to her 
door and invited her to go with me to 
Sierra Madra, a few miles distant. 
Imagine my surprise when she ex- 
claimed, in a disappointed tone : 

‘* Sierra Madra? I thought it was to 
be Los Angeles!” 

Upon inquiry I found that she had 
dreamed that I had come to take her for 
a drive, though she had not dreamed 
that our destination was to be Los An- 
geles. Something had given her the 
impression that it was so. Another 
time when I was anxiously awaiting a 
telegram from Philadelphia, I remarked 
to her that I was going to town to see 
whether it had arrived, when she said, 
quickly : 

‘** You need not go, it isn’t there.” 

‘“Why,” I asked, ‘‘did you dream 
about it?” 

She flushed, hesitated, and then re- 
plied that what she called dreams were 
not really dreams, that is, they did not 
come to her in her sleeping hours, but 
while she was awake ; she merely called 
them dreams because she had no better 
name forthem. In the meantime she 
had had a number of these ‘‘ dreams,” 
all quite as remarkable, though more tri- 
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fling than those here related, and as I 
was becoming interested in these ple- 
nomenal visions, I pushed my inquiries, 
and found that these dreams came only 
in relation to myself. She never had 
such visions in connection with anyone 
else. She seemed very much surprised 
at her sudden ability to foretell events, 
and very innocently said that ‘‘the 
dreams just come to me like a thought.” 
Several times I tried to bring on one of 
these prophetic states by asking her 
questions, but it was evidently a matter 
of inspiration with her—she could not 
answer a question relating to the future, 
and laughingly declared: ‘I don’t 
know,” in answer to all such queries. 
But about that telegram. 

- We drove to the telegraph office, and 
found, as she had said, that it had not 
come. When I told her so, she remarked, 
in the quick way in which she always 
told the *‘ dreams,” as though a thought 
had just struck her : 

‘**It won't come before the latter part 
of next week.” And she was right—in- 
deed the felegram did not come at all, 
but the following Thursday brought me 
a letter instead. 

There were, as I have stated before, a 
number of similar incidents, all of which 
are too trifling to relate, but all quite as 
remarkable, in a psychological sense, as 
the ones I have described. About this 
time it became necessary for me to 
make a change in my residence, and as 
the question of ‘‘ where” was one of 
great importance, though, at the same 
time, entirely one of choice, I was for 
several weeks quite uncertain and a lit- 
tle troubled about making a decision. 
Thinking that my little clairvoyant, as 
I had begun tocall her, might help me, 
I put the question toher a number of 
times : 

‘*Where shall I go? Is Beaumont or 
Denver the place for me?” to which she 
invariably replied: ‘‘I can’t tell.” 

**I wish you would try and find out,” 
I urged. ‘See whether you can’t 
‘dream * about it.” 


‘“‘T have tried, but it does no good. I 
never can ‘‘dream” when I try,” she 
answered, 

A short time after this I decided to go 
to Denver. When I told her so, she ans- 
wered, in her quick way : 

‘** Denver isn’t the place for you. You 
won't do well there.” 

However, I went there, and circum- 
stances proved her to be right. Finan- 
cially, Denver was a failure. While 
there I kept up a brisk correspondence 
with my young friend, and in nearly 
every letter she gave me some proof of 
her clairvoyancy, or whatever her 
strange power was. For instance, a 
week before Christmas she wrote: 
** Something important is going to hap- 
pen to you about Christmas time ;” and 
a few days after the important thing 
happened, she wrote me in detail a 
lengthy ‘‘ dream,” describing, in a sort 
of allegorical way, the very thing that 
had occurred, and which was of great 
moment tome. All the time of my ab- 
sence I had represented myself as in the 
best of health, and yet in one of her let- 
ters she said : 

** Don’t you think you had better leave 
Denver as soon as possible? I am afraid 
you will have a return of your old lung 
trouble, or are you suffering from it al- 
ready?” To which I replied that I was 
suffering from it, and contemplated a 
speedy change. 

I know that the young lady could not 
have ascertained these things of which 
she professed to ‘“‘dream.” She had no 
acquaintances in Denver, and noneat all 
who were acquainted with me. Indeed, 
many of her revelations were of such a 
nature that no one could possibly have 
known that such things were about to 
take place—that is, no one in the ordi- 
nary run of affairs could have foreseen 
them. What appears most strange to 
me is that her clairvoyance, or what you 
will—I call it that for want of a better 
name—extended to no one but myself, 
and was as great a mystery to heras tome. 

It is now several months since I have 
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seen her, and though we still exchange 
letters, her prophetic dreams are not so 
numerous as before. She explains this 
by saying that, as we are so widely sep- 
arated by time and space, our interest in 


each other is not so intense, and that. 


naturally her mind is not so occupied 
with thoughts of me. Nevertheless, she 
still treats me occasionally to some of 
her ‘‘ dreams,” which are always as true 
as those of which I have spoken. 
KATHIE MOORE. 





SCENES FROM MY WINDOWS 
i; UCKLEBERRIES, ten cents a 


quart!” cries a man from a 
wagon as he passes from house to house 
through the village in search of custom- 
ers. I like his ways. He announces 
what he has for sale and states the price 
in a stentorian voice. 

There is no mistaking him. He will 
hear to no dickering; he knows the 
value of what he has to sell, asks no 
more and will take no less ; buy or not, 
as you choose, but do not attempt to 
take his time in negotiation in hopes of 
getting a bargain, it will be of no use. 
Ten centsa quart. That seems cheap 


66 


enough when we remember how many 
backaches there are to a bushel, but 
years ago five or six cents a quart was 
the ruling price herein Connecticut, and 
Ihave bought them for three. 

I am glad he does not twist his mouth 


in saying whortle berries. Perhaps in 
some earlier age our Dutch brethren in 
Holland called them by some such name, 
but since the days of the Mayflower they 
have been huckle, and as such good bo- 
tanical authorities as Gray, Thurber, 
and others warrant that spelling, let us 
stick to it. 

Here is a critical customer next door. 
‘*You said huckleberries, but these are 
blue berries.” ‘‘ All right,” replies our 
friend, ‘‘ huckle or blue, as you please, 
they all belong to the same family, and 
the blue are the best, because they are 
larger and sweeter, and have smaller 
and softer seeds.” He evidently was a 
man of more than average intelligence, 
well posted on this question, and from 
his remarks we learn that the black 
huckleberry, most common in our mar- 
kets, is botanically Gay lussacia, named 


AND OBSERVATIONS THEREON. 


for the French chemist, Gay Lussac, and 
thus distinguished from the several va- 
rieties of vacc*nium that includes the 
dwarf or sugar, a very sweet variety, 
especially abundant in Maine, and there 
preferred for home consumption, but too 
soft to transport long distances. Cur- 
iously this species sometimes produces 
berries that are white and nearly trans- 
parent. The low blue berry and the high 
bush berry that is probably the best of all 
the tribe, are also classed as vaccinium. 
Perhaps it is because these berries are 
so common in the swamps, fields, and 
pastures of many parts of the country 
that their cultivation has been neglected. 
The demand for them is enormous, and 
they are usually found to agree with 
persons whose digestion is impaired to 
such extent that they can not eat other 
berries without injurious effects. Their 
keeping qualities are better than those of 
any other berry, and the fact that they 
can be eaten in their natural state, or 
made iuto puddings, pies, or other 
pastry, and preserved for winter 
use, either by’ drying or canning, 
renders them general favorites with the 
thrifty housewife. It may be con- 
fidently expected that by cultiva- 
tion their size and flavor will be mate- 
rially improved, as has been the case 
with many other of our native berries, 
and; their culture isin no way difficult. 
Small plants can readily be transplanted 
from the fields, care being taken to give 
them soils and situations approaching 
as near as may be that of their native 
habitat, or they may be readily raised 
from seed, and it is from seedlings that 
we may hope for improved varieties. If 
transplanted, which may be done either 
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in the fall or spring, care should be 
taken to retain as much of the root as 
possible, which should not be exposed to 
the action of sun or wind, while the 
top should be well cut in, leaving not 
more than one-half of the plant. 

If seedlings are desired, the berries 
should be mashed and the skins and 
pulp washed away, the seed mixed with 
dry sand and kept in a cool place through 
the winter, a place not too dry, but not 
sufficiently moist to encourage germina- 
tion. A good plan is to put the seed and 


sand in a box and bury them in the 
ground out of the way of the frost. 
Plant in drills in the spring in seed beds 
prepared the same as for strawberries, 
currants, or any other small fruits, not 
too thickly, and transplant when one or 
two years old. 

Who will be the first to give us an 
improved huckleberry, half an inch in 
diameter with a flavor superior to wild 
ones ? He who does will not have lived 
in vain. 


Bloomfieid, Ct. L. A, ROBERTS. 


——— — 2 
TO EDINBURGH. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


| ULD Reekie—ah, I love thee well! 
And royal Holyrood ; 
Thy castle, and thy bridges, too, 
That cover o’er no flood! 


Thy bristling crags, and Arthur's seat, 
Where I in childhood played, 

Unconscious of the wond’rous ground 
Whereon thy footsteps strayed. 


And many long-forgotten scenes 
Now rise before my eye; 

Though but a child when there I roamed, 
I turn away and sigh! 


I see the sturdy old Tron Kirk, 
With centuries dark and gray, 

Stand cold and grimly looking down 
On works of man to-day. 


I see again the monument 
Which stands on Calton Hill; 

My heart now heaves with tenderness, 
My eyes with tear-drops fill. 


— 


The Meadows, Links, and Leith walk, too, 
Familiar, once, to view. 

They rise before me, all to-night— 
The Auld Toun and the New! 

The Auld Toun, venerable and quaint— 
The New with beauty teems! 

And with its glittering, freestone homes, 
A modern Athens seems! 

And Leith—that gude, auld sea-port toun, 
Both North and South, I knew; 

Its dockyards and its bulwarks strong 
How clearly now I view! 


Thy watery roads, a brave expanse, 
Where ships may safely ride— 
I’ve gazed upon them many a time 
While plunging in thy tide. 
I love thy children, too, full well; 
Their Northern voices’ sound, 
Though not so smooth as Southern tones, 
Has made my heart rebound! 
GRACE H. HORR. 





THE ABSURDITIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


NE of the greatest of these absurdi- 

ties is the utter use‘essness of the 

great number of silent letters. And they 
are worse than useless, for in many 
cases they are misleading. Take, for ex- 
ample, such words as phthisic ; accord- 
ing to the analogy of other words the 
ph should sound like f, and t-h-i-s like 
this, but in fact the ph and h are silent, 
and t-h-i-s has the sound of t-i-z, the full 
word being tiz-ik, if spelled phoneti- 
cally. In such words as though, the 
u-g-h are entirely useless, for they are 


silent. What a foolish way it is to spell 
a word of only two sounds, as e-i-g-h-t, 
with five letters ; or one of three sounds, 
as w-r-o-u-g-h-t, with seven letters. In 
phonography these words are written 
with two motions of the pen each. 
There are thousands of such cases in our 
language. 

The letter E is used more than any 
other in the alphabet, yet it is silent 
more than half the time. In such words 
as philosophy, how much better it would 
be to spell it thus, filosofy, with f rather 
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than ph. Observe the different ways of 
spelling the sound of f ; as u-g-h in such 
words as cough, rough, etc.; as pb in 
physic, etc.; as ff in off; lieutenant 
(leftenant), etc. I believe there are a 
dozen different ways of representing the 
sound of f. How much better it would 
be to use the one letter f in all cases. 

Take the practice of doubling letters ; 
like double |, as full, fullness, selling, 
fuller, fulfill; dullness, carefulness ; 
jill, filter, filling, filial. There seems to 
be no rule to guide us in doubling let- 
ters ; nor even any common sense dis- 
played in this matter. Take the letter 
C; in the first place it is perfectly use- 
less, for the sound of soft C is the same 
as 8, and hard C the same as K;; so it 
would be much better to dispense with C 
altogether, as is done in phonography, 
for Sand K can be used to greater ad- 
vantage in its place. To some extent it 
is the same with the letter G. If we find 
words we never saw before with the let- 
ter C, or G in them, we do not know 
whether these letters should have the 
hard or soft sound, for there is no sure 
guide to their pronunciation. 

Again, take the letter A. It is said 
that the sound of long a is represented 
in over thirty different ways; as in aye, 
eh, ate, eight, rail, veil, bey, bay, 
straight, break, etc. Notice the differ- 
ent sounds of a in the following words, 
all, al-ways, al-ien, al-to, etc. See 
the different sounds of u-g-h in the fol- 
lowing words: hough (hock), hough 
(ho), tough (tuf), bough, dough, ete. 
Observe the various ways of spelling 
the same sounds in the following words : 
rite, write, right, wright ; sent, cent, 


scent ; 80, sow, sew; vane, vain, vein; ' 


told, toled, tolled, etc. One would think 
that in the spelling of very many words, 
somebody had taken up a handful of 
letters at random and said, ‘‘ Let us call 
these a word.” In phonography, all 
these objections are obviated. 

But some will say that ‘‘ we must spell 
some words differently that sound alike, 
else we should not know their meaning 


when we saw them written or printed,” 
as, for instance, ate, eight, etc. There 
would be no trouble with the written 
word any more than with the spoken 
word, for the connection would surely 
indicate the meaning. Even now we 
have words that are always spelled the 
same way, but that haveseveral different 
meanings ; for example, the words post, 
till, fast, ete., are always spelled the 
same way, but they have several differ- 
ent meanings, which we never mistake 
when we hear them spoken or see them 
printed, for the connection in which 
they are used always indicates their 
meaning. 

We have here but just glanced at a 
few of the very great number of absurd- 
ities in the spelling of the English lan- 
guage. Let us now turn our attention 
to the great saving of time in teaching 
children to read, spell, and write if these 
absurd, useless, and misleading things 
were expurgated from the language. At 
the least calculation, from one to two 
years of time would be saved in the 
education of every child if he were 
taught to read and write phonetically, or 
as is done in phonography, and it could 
be easily learned at an early age, beside 
saving much time and trouble to teach- 
ers. It would also be of great value in 
after-life, for the rules and principles 
that had been developed could not fail 
in future use. There would then be no 
need of referring to the dictionary to 
find out how a word was spelled, for the 
sound would certainly indicate the spell- 
ing, as is done in phonography. 

Let us next consider the great saving 
of expense in the printing of newspapers, 
magazines, books, ete. An _ estimate, 
made a short time ago, of the number of 
useless letters in an ordinary sized eight- 
page newspaper amounted to about 
20,000 for each edition. To the cost of 
composition of these extra letters should 
be added the extra cost for type, paper, 
and press work, and we can easily be- 
lieve the statement published a few 
months ago, that the extra cost of use- 
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less letters in one of the large daily 
papers amounted to about $2,500 per 
year. Now estimate the enormous extra 
cost these useless letters cause for all the 
books, magazines, papers, etc., that are 
printed, and it would amount to many 
millions of dollars every year. 

Next estimate the time consumed in 
writing this useless lumber of the lan- 
guage by all who write, viz., scholars 
and teachers in schools, business men 
and clerks, newspaper men, clergymen, 
authors and literary persons, and all 
who write more or less daily, and it 
would foot up to an enormous amount 
of time per year. Very many persons 
have learned to write phonography for 
these very reasons. Even if all the use- 
less letters were expunged, writing in 
phonography would be another great 
advantage, for then at least two thirds 
of the time could be saved over the or- 
dinary long-hand writing. Thus, all 
who learn and use phonography will 
help to bring about this great reform. 

When we look at this subject in this 


light, it is a matter of the greatest won- 
der that leading educators, writers, and 
publishers in this country and England 
do not rise up almost en masse and 
say, ‘‘We will throw out this worse 
than useless lumber from our language, 
and thus secure a great and lasting gain, 
not only to ourselves, but ‘to posterity.” 

Of course these ideas are not new, for 
many persons have been at work along 
this line for years, but very little in a 
practical way has been accomplished. 
All it needs now is an earnest, united, 
and persevering effort, for the times are 
ripe for it, and the reform could be 
brought into practicable shape in a short 
time. 

It appears there is a movement on 
foot to have Congress take up and ex- 
amine the subject. There could be no 
better way to spend a million or two of 
money, if needed, than for this Govern- 
ment and that of England to take hold 
of the matter and push it to a final ac- 
complishment. 

ALFRED ANDREWS. 


INTELLECT AND HONESTY.—What the 
world most needs to day is trained intel- 
lectual power and sterling honesty. It 
is reason that makes the difference be- 
tween man and the brute; and yet none of 
us need be told that men are all the 
time acting unreasonably. There is a 
right and a wrong to every question, 
and may we not say that there is a well 
defined right and wrong to every ques- 
tion of importance? Yet men come in 
conflict and serious misunderstanding 
upon almost every question. Selfish in- 
terests, prejudice, and even senseless 
stubbornness are permitted to dethrone 
reason on the slightest provocation, and 
man with reason to guide, and will and 
conscience to restrain, becomes an unrea- 
sonable being pretty nearly as irrespon- 
sible as the lower orders of creation. 
E.lucation, that of the schools, tends to 
remedy this defect, but it is not an abso- 
lutely certain remedy. 


We have seen the most highly ed- 
ucated men and women who were 
about as unreasonable as a living crea- 
ture could. be. It is not enough to fill 
the mind with what we understand to 
be intelligence. It is not enough to be- 
come a polished scholar. That is good, 
but knowledge of the earth and skies, 
though never so full, will not make rea- 
son the sole sovereign of human act- 
ion.. 

With such knowledge must go a train- 
ing of the intellect in the direction of en- 
abling the mind to closely analyze the 
heart’s motives and the minutest details 
of any question that is presented for con- 
sideration. This is not done now by one 
man in athousand. We jump to con- 
clusions upon a hasty canvass of ques- 
tions. 

We do not consider sufficiently the 
moral bearings and broader relations of 
thought and conduct in common life. 
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SANITARY REFORM. 


CaaptrerR III.—DreEss FOLLIEs. 


ONTAIGNE, the French Emer- 
son, shrewdly remarks that sav- 
ages suffer chiefly from evils of defect, 
civilized men from evils of excess. A 
Hottentot hurter pinched by a week’s 
fast, and a British alderman choked by 
repeated surfeits, would well represent 
the extremes of the contrasting types, 
but the gratuitous martyrdom of civili- 
zation is perhaps still more strikingly il- 
lustrated in the follies of our dress cus- 
toms. A few years ago, a Vienna chem- 
ist patented a portable refrigeration ma- 
chine, contrived in a way to pump out a 
constant stream of ice-cold air and fur- 
nished with a set of rotary fans, as easy 
of manipulation as the mechanism of a 
common barrel organ. If machines of 
that sort should become fashionable 
among the natives of the Arctic circle, 
and a party of Esquimaux were to squat 
down shivering in the blasts of a polar 
winter storm, but at the same time 
grinding out whirls of artificial ice-air, 
the spectacle could not strike a person of 
common sense as more extravagantly 
absurd than the common practice of our 
city exquisiter, who, in the bake-oven 
heat of an East-American summer, per- 
sist in aggravating their misery by swel- 
tering under loads of superfluous broad- 
cloth. 
Deference to the idiocies of fashion 


could, indeed, not go much further, and 
till we muster up courage enough to 
break the yoke of that ludicrous despot- 
ism, the complaints of our midsummer 
martyrs hardly deserve commiseration. 
The Russian humorist, Pushkin, tells a 
good story of two bibulous rustics who 
called upon their Popatz, or village 
priest, and after describing the grievance 
of a protracted drought, ventured to re- 
monstrate against his neglect in offering 
up prayers for the blessing of a refresh- 
ing shower. ‘‘ Refreshing cocktail!” 
sneered the priest, ‘‘ where would be the 
use? If I were to get you that shower 
and make your rye grow, you know 
blamed well that you would turn it into 
brandy anyhow.” In a similar way our 
fashion-idiots would be sure to abuse a 
mitigation of their dog-day sufferings. 
If by some miracle of art or nature the 
temperature of a pleasant May day 
should be protracted to the end of sum- 
mer, fashion would load us with a 
double supply of fripperies and make us 
as miserable as ever. 

If, on the other hand, our burden of 
summer garments could be reduced to a 
rational minimum, there is little doubt 
that July and August would seem the 
happiest months in the year. Conform- 
ity to conventional idiocies makes mil- 
lions suffer the anguish of Gehenna, at 
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the very time when the children of Na- 
ture celebrate life asa festival. A per- 
petual summer-land was the Pagan ideal 
of paradise. Our next relatives, the 
thin-haired apes and lemurs, luxuriate 
in a climate resembling that of our 
northern dog-days. Under present cir- 
cumstances the nature-abiding natives 
of the tropics actually suffer less from 
summer heat than the fashion-abiding 
inhabitants of our northern cities. A 
curious illustration of that fact was the 
experience of the city police of Puebla, 
Mexico, where, three years ago, the 
complaints of foreign residents induced 
the municipal authorities to issue a 
special ordinance requiring the China- 
cos, or half-naked Indians of the Tierra 
Caliente, to don garments of a prescribed 
length and pattern before entering the 
city with their cargo of country produce. 
The Chinacos at first tried to evade that 
regulation by slipping in during the 
early morning hours or under cover of 
darkness, but after a few arrests and 
fines, began to lengthen the intervals of 
their visits, and at last stayed away 
altogether, to the serious inconvenience 
of housekeepers and produce dealers. 
In stress of a fruit famine, the green- 
grocers at last delegated a mediator to 
interview the absentees in their own 
homes, aud offer them free suits of reg- 
ulation clothes if they would only con- 
sent to resume their tri-weekly trips. In 
case of need the agent was even in- 
structed to offer an added bribe of free 
smoking tobacco ; but to his surprise the 
children of the wilderness declined the 
compromise. It was not the expense of 
the dry goods that deterred them, they 
said, nor their experience in the city 
jail, but the intolerable discomfort of 
the prescribed sweltersacks. They 
would renounce their custom, or go ten 
miles further to Vera Cruz, rather than 
sweat like soap-boilers to humor the 
prejudices of those impertinent foreign- 
ers. Before the end of the year the ob- 
noxious ordinance was tacitly with- 
drawn, but in the meantime the vege- 
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table markets of Puebla were actually 
obliged to import a large percentage of 
their supplies from Vera Cruz, where 
the Indians found it less afflictive to en- 
dure a temperature of 110 degrees in the 
shade than to swelter in Mrs. Grundy’s 
uniform in a tableland atmospbere of 
less than ninety degrees. 

In this world of compromises the priv- 
ileges of the Nereids are, of course, out 
of the questions, but even after satisfying 
all the demands enforced by the preva- 
lence of gnats and prudery, man, in the 
way of summer dry goods, really 
‘* wants but little here below, nor wants 
that little long”—a suit of light alpaca 
and a gossamer silk neckerchief, light 
cloth shoes and cambric shirt, for office 
hours, perhaps ; for indoor wear, a wide, 
loose suit of lightest linen. For any- 
thing beyond, helpless children are, after 
all, chiefly to be pitied, or children and 
sensible ladies in a world that permits 
men, but forbids women, to defy the ty- 
ranpy of fashion. ‘You are right, 
clearly and indisputably right,” a frip- 
pery hating young lady writes to the 
dress-reform editress of a _ sanitary 
monthly, ‘‘ but for all that, your advice 
is like a panegyric on liberty sent to the 
prisoners of a well-guarded jail. The 
doors, of course, are open now and then, 
and the jailers may be caught napping, 
but a dash for freedom is almost sure to 
result in a hue and cry and speedy re- 
capture.” In such cases, too, discretion, 
however, suggests manifold compro- 
mises, and the chief martyrs are still our 
poor youngsters, fretting for freedom 
like caged birds, but well aware that an 
attempt at escape would be followed by 
something worse than recapture. In 
cities of mixed races their martyrdom 
is often aggravated by the tantalizing 
sight of privileged Pariah-children, as 
in the harbor town of Trieste, where the 
fashionably attired youngsters of wealthy 
merchants may be seen sweltering on 
the promenades of the city park, plying 
their little fans with feverish energy and 
casting wistful glances toward the Capo 
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Liddo, a sandy headland where hun- 
dreds of half-wild boys are sporting in 
the surf or running races on the sunny 
beach, shouting like Indians, in the un- 
mistakable enjoyment of a temperature 
which the insanities of fashion turn into 
the fever-heat of an earthly Hades. 
Oliver Twist, in his boy-pen, never suf- 
fered more from ‘‘evils of defect” than 
the victims of many charitable institu- 
tions haye to suffer from an excess of 
mistakem kindness. In the suburbs of a 
populous city of the Ohio valley a soci- 
ety of charitable ladies have founded a 
summer home for poor children, a hill- 
top resort combining the fresh air of the 
open country with all the conveniences 
of a commercial metropolis, but unfor- 
tunately also with an abundance of 
‘*substantial clothing,” which the phil- 
anthropic managers collect from hun- 
dreds of sympathizers, and which their 
wards are forced to wear and parade for 
the delectation of benevolent visitors. 
Even in our Spanish American sister 
republics fashion victimizes her votaries, 
and at the ¢tertullias, or evening re- 
unions, of Vera Cruz and La Guayra 
gentlemen may be seen strutting about 
in garments more fit for the winters of 
the North-Spanish highlands than for 
the summer temperature of a tropical 
seaport town; but Spanish-American 
powers of endurance have their climatic 
limits, and the natives have drawn the 
line at that ne plus ultra of insane self- 
torture—our flannel undergarments. 
The idea that conflagrations increase the 
population of a city because the sound 
of a fire-alarm fills the streets with a 
surging mob, would not be a more lu- 
dicrous sophism than the favorite argu- 
ment of our anti-naturalists that flannel 
“promotes cutaneous excretions” be- 
cause it visibly increases perspiration. 
The truth is that flannel underwear 
tends to condense and retain the humid 
exhalations, which under normal con- 
ditions would be got rid of in a less 
visible, but not less effectual and much 
more beneficial way. It is in vain to 


point out the fact that Orientals have for 
ages managed to combine health and 
longevity with a decided preference for 
smooth, comfortable linen—the very cir- 
cumstance of its discomfort seems to 
confirm the prejudice of the flannel 
martyrs. ‘‘Whatever is pleasant is 
wrong,” was for centuries the shibboleth 
of orthodoxy, and still decides our belfef 
in the dangers of fresh air and fresh 
spring water, tree fruits, watermelons, 
etc., and clinches the logical converse of 
a devout reliance on the miraculous vir- 
tues of nauseous sulphur springs, bitter 
medicines, and uncomfortable garments. 
The ascetics of the Middle Ages often 
persuaded their disciples to wear a 
cilica, or shirt of hair cloth, for the ben- 
efit of their souls, and witha slight mod- 
ification of purpose, but under the sway 
of an exactly similar fallacy, thousands 
of our European fellow men are now 
wearing hair cloth undergarments for 
the benelit of their bodies, for the ‘‘ Jae- 
ger hypothesis”—the theory that the 
itch-like irritation of such garments 
must have a beneficial influence on the 
functions of the human skin—has actu- 
ally made the fortune of several whole- 
sale (German, Austrian, and Swiss) 
manufacturers of camel hair under- 
shirts and drawers. Nay, the Jaeger 
craze has evolved a special periodical, 
published for the exclusive purpose of 
puffing the invention of the new hygi- 
enic Messiah as a sovereign specific for 
gout, rheumatism, and all sorts of gas— 
tric and pulmonary disorders! The 
spiritual task-masters of medizval Eu- 
rope often induced penitents to under- 
take a long journey in a pair of shoes 
filled with buckshot or peas, and it is by 
no means impossible that an advertiser 
of hygienic buckshot-boots could make 
converts enough to remunerate his in- 
vention. 

Boots of that sort could, indeed, not. 
be much more afflictive than the handi- 
work of our fashionable Crispins. North 
America abounds with good-sized towns 
where it is absolutely impossible to find 
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a pair of ready-made shoes not at least 
one-fourth too tight in proportion to 
their length. A line drawn around 
the imprint of a naked human foot forms 
nearly an oval. The outline of a styl- 
ish shoe sole would more nearly resem- 
ble an olive leaf. A pair of shoes of the 
conventional jack-screw pattern do not 
begin to ‘‘ wear easy ” till after weeks of 
torture and grim perseverance, the re- 
sistance of the tough leather has at last 
yielded to the pressure of the living tis- 
sue, in other words, till the shoe is entire- 
ly worn out and ready to be replaced by 
a new contrivance of torment. Yet the 
evil consequences of that gratuitous 
martyrdom are not limited to the mo- 
mentary feeling of pain and constraint. 
Under the protracted influence of the 
unnatural dislocation of joints and 
sinews incident to the wearing of tight 
and high-heeled shoes the efficiency of 
the abused organs of locomotion may 
become permanently impaired. A foot 
twisted out of shape by twenty years of 
abnormal compression is apt to become 
disqualinied even for the performance of 
its normal functions, and rough pedes- 
trian exercise is, indeed, a crucial test of 
endurance for the so-called athletes of 
our modern cities, who may surprise a 
rustic visitor by the variety of their evolu- 
tions on aswinging trapeze or their perse- 
verance in trotting the rounds of a 
smooth race track, but who on rugged 
mountain roads would fail to keep up 
with a barefoot peasant boy in the baby- 
half of his teens. 

In winter the fur moccasins of the 
Canadian redskins are decidedly more 
sensible than our winter boots. The 
winter dress of our children and fashion- 
able young ladies is in many ways insuf- 
ficient, though perhaps not in respect to 
its aggregate weight. Anatomists dis- 
tinguish between monsters of redun- 
dance (two headed chickens, etc.), mon- 
sters of defect (armless children, etc.), 
and monsters of perverted location— 
such as children with hair on their faces 
and hearts on the wrong side of their 
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bodies. The monstrosities of fashionable 
winter dress might be included in the 
last named class. With an absolute 
quantum of wearing appare’, more than 
sufficient to keep us comfortably warm, 
we shiver like Patagonian savages 
rather than risk an innovation on the 
conventional absurd distribution of our 
drapery. The extre:nities of the human 
body—feet, hands, and ears—are most 
apt to suffer from the chilling effect of 
a northern winter storm, and, as usual, 
are most neglected by our conventional 
indifference to the lessons of instinct. 
We supplement the warm cover of our 
head-hair by a warm fur cap, but leave 
our naked ears to the mercy of the frost. 
We protect our shoulders with plaids 
and shawls, long enough to add their 
warmth to that of a warm waistcoat, but 
too short to cover our frost-numbed 
hands. Hands and feet are forced to 
shift with a tegument of thin leather, 
while the trunk of the body, where cold 
would naturally be least felt, comes in 
for a triple or quadruple stratum of 
warm covers. 

}sThe best head wear for winter would 
be some modification of a .‘‘ Mackinaw 
hood,” a bag shaped sort of cowl, but- 
toned to the collar of the overcoat, and 
wool-padded about the neck and ears. 
For midsummer the lightest sort of a 
straw hat would be the best compro- 
mise between the ivanities of the fashion 
journal and the custom of our hardy 
forefathers, who went bareheaded in all 
sorts of weather, covering their ears and 
neck with their thick locks of natural hair 
—a plan which still enables the natives 
of Washington Territory to brave the 
winters of their northern homes in the 
coiffure of pagan Britain. In treeless 
countries the glare of the summer sun 
may affect the nerves of unprotected 
eyes, though only under specially unfa- 
vorable circumstances (limestone, dust, 
insufficient food, etc.), for the keen-eyed 
Arabs wear only turbans, and in the coast 
hills of western Mexico the broad sombre 
ro of the Spanish colonist is seen only 
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in the larger haciendas, while the Indian 
fishers and hunters use only a cinfura, 
or braided ribbon, running across the 
forehead and fastened to a thick knot of 
hair behind the ears. In East America 
it can do no harm to let boys enjoy their 
summer sports in the costume of merry 
old England where ‘‘ hats were reserved 
for bald heads,” for the causes of sun 


stroke can nearly always be traced to 
dietetic abuses, especially the sadly prev- 
alent costume of bolting a smoking hot 
dinner of greasy viands (too calorific even 
for a country of temperate summers) 
and hastening back into the glare of the 
noonday sun or the stifling atmosphere 
of an il!-ventilated workshop. 
FELIX L. OSWALD. 





CATARRH; CAUSES 


XNATARRH in itself is a generai term 
having reference to an inflamma- 
tory state of the mucous coat or lining 
-of the internal passages or organs of the 
body. It has become common, how- 
ever, to associate the term with rhinitis, 
a local inflammation affecting the cavi- 
‘ties of the nose and throat, because of 
the wide-spread prevalence of that dis- 
order. So prevalent in fact is nasal ca- 
tarrh that of a hundred people casually 
met we could safely affirm that one- 
quarter of them were troubled with it in 
one form or another. Probably of our 
entire American population over ten 
millions suffer from it, and consequently 
the medical profession, and its large fol- 
lowing of quacks, pretenders, and char- 
Jatans, have found in the treatment of 
-catarrhal cases a rich and extending 
field. A disease perfectly democratic in 
its nature, no class in the community is 
free from it; if anything, the ‘‘ better 
-ciass,” thos: who wear soft clothing, live 
‘in high-ceiled houses, and fare sumptu- 
ously every day, are more annoyed by 
the stuffy nose and irritating exudation 
of catarrh than the plain working class 
‘that dress roughly, live frugally, and are 
-out in ‘‘all weathers.” 

Every type of disease has its peculiari- 
‘ties that bear relation to the person af- 
fected, but none exhibits so many 
phases and humors as this trouble with 
our noses. It reflects, one may say, the 
mental or nervous characteristics of 
the sufferer, and he who would under- 
‘take its treatment can not expect any 
satisfactory degree of success unless he 
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takes into account those personal charac- 
teristics. Temperament, therefore, has 
much to do with one’s susceptibility to 
the disease ; the delicate, highly organ- 
ized, fair skinned person is more liable to 
contract a cold, and subsequently be- 
comes the victim of a chronic nasal ca- 
tarrh, than the strong, coarse, dark- 
skinned person, yet the latter from 
severe exposures and the indiscretions 
that are common in the life of the 
masses, may contract the disease and 
carry it to the end of his days. 

Thousands regard it as a constitutional 
disorder, an element in their ‘‘ heredity,” 
and so school themselves to its tolera- 
tion, but the delicate and sensitive al- 
ways find it a source of trial, and when- 
ever a little acces of cold has been sus- 
tained, they may be forced to place 
themselves on the sick list for a time, 
and obtain the doctor's assistance for 
relief from the distress that may super- 
vene. 

In some cases catarrh appears to oper- 
ate beneficently, relieving the system of 
organic congestions or the accumulated 
debris of some tenacious ‘“ diathesis.”’ 
Scrofulous, rheumatoidal constitutions 
may find relief by such an annoying 
outlet. Dr. Beard has said: ‘‘ When it 
attacks the weakly and scrofulous, it is 
apt to improve with the bettering of the 
general condition. Therefore, children 
who suffer from rhinitis in early years 
often ‘outgrow’ it, as the grandmothers 
say, and as they advance to maturity 
the enemy may never again disturb 
them. Cases, however, that ensue after 
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measles and scarlatina are more likely 
to run a protracted course, and being 
always associated with pharyngitis (sore 
throat), are sometimes difficult to treat, 
and the results are not as certain or as 
speedy. But though the heirs of scrofu- 
lous parentage are particularly liable to 
this form of inflammation in all its 
stages, it has yet to be proved that there 
is any direct connection between rhini- 
tis, or pharyngitis even, and tuberculosis 
of the lungs. The plausible idea that the 
disease will ‘work down’ is a favorite 
theme with quacks, and is quite univer- 
sally dreaded by the masses ; but it is, I 
think, untenable. Pulmonary tubercu- 
losis is very often associated with rhini- 
tis just as it is with conjunctivitis (in- 
flamed eyes), but it is no more a conse- 
quence in one case than in the other.” 
A case of special interest to the writer, 
and one that is in point here as illus- 
trating the error held by many that 
the disease, when of long standing, is 
likely to ‘‘ work down,” was that of a 
woman sixty years of age. She had 
been troubled with nasal catarrh and ir- 
ritability of the throat for thirty years. 
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Owing to poor teeth and carelessness in 
diet, her stomach became exhausted to 
the degree almost of entire failure in 
function. With the increase of her dys- 
pepsia, the catarrh became aggravated 
and a frequent cough set in, the nature 
of which, however, I was assured from 
an examination was more nervous than 
due to bronchial or pulmonary disease. 
She grew thin and feeble, and was pro- 
nounced to be in the last stages of 
phthisis by two or three physicians, and 
by her friends generally. The latter fre- 
quently said that they knew ‘she 
would die of consumption.” Rest, 
a very carefully ordered diet, and the 
lightest of artificial stimulant finally 
overcame the atony of the stomach. She 
began to eat with relish and nutritive 
result, and in the course of five months 
rose from the state of almost a skeleton 
to her condition of useful activity of 
two years before. The catarrh still re- 
mains, but is not so annoying as in for- 
mer years. 

In the next article I shall describe 
the different forms of catarrh and their 
causes. H. 8. D. 





COMMON FLAVORS, 


beepers ee ce knows that the most 
‘4 of the *‘ flavoring extracts” sold 
are chemical preparations, and do not 
contain a particle of wnat they represent 
inname. Of vegetables and fruits. a 
writer in Popular Science News says : 
In most cases, this flavoring principle 
is so small in quantity, and so complex 
in its nature, that the chemist is unable 
to determine satisfactorily its composi- 
tion ; and it is probable that few of the 
natural flavors are simple chemical sub- 
stances, but rather mixtures of different 
organic salts, ethers, and alcohols. The 
flavoring principle of the majority of 
fruits can be directly extracted and pre- 
served by simple means, forming ex- 
tracts for flavoring food which are as 
unobjectionable as they are agreeable. 
Unfortunately it happens, however, that 


many of these flavors can be imitated by 
various chemicals, which, while they 
are much cheaper than the natural pro- 
duct, are unwholesome and even dan ger- 
ous. Asa general thing, the artificial 
flavors are much coarser and ranker 
than the natural ones, and lack entirely 
the peculiar fruity taste distinctive of 
the latter. The greater part of the artificial 
essences belong to the class of compounds 
known as ethers, or, more strictly speak- 
ing,salts of an organic acid and base. The 
artificial essence pineapple, for instance, 
is composed of ethyl butyrate, or acom- 
bination of butyric acid (the acid of ran- 
cid butter) and a radical known as ethyl 
(of which the chemical symbol is C-2 
H-6), which is also present in common 
alcohol. Another radical, amyl (C-5 
H-12), is also the base of several artifi- 
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cial flavors. Amyl alcohol (C-5 H-11-O 
H) is the poisonous fusel oil found in 
the poorer grades of whiskey. Amyl 
acetate forms the well known essence 
oi Jargonelle pear, while amyl valerian- 
ate is a very good imitation of the flavor- 
ing matter of the apple. Amyl caprate 
is found in Hungarian wine. 

The natural flavors of the peach, plum, 
almond, etc., are due to nitrogenous 
bodies containing cyanogen, the base of 
the poisonous prussic acid. With the 
exception of the almond, these flavors 
are not often imitated ; but a substance 
made from coal tar, known as nitro- 
bdenzole, has an intensely strong taste 
and odor of bitter almonds, and under 
the name of oil of mirbane, is employed to 
a considerable extent as a perfume and 
flavoring extract. It is, however, a 
powerful poison, and should never be 
added to food. Vanilla, asis well known, 
is the product of a Mexican plant. 
When pure it is perfectly wholesome, 
but it has been said to sometimes under- 
go aspontaneous decomposition, which 
renders it dangerous. This, however, is 
not fully confirmed, and the bad effects 
observed may have been due to other 
causes. It contains a substance com- 
monly known as vanilline, but chemists 
distinguish it by the brief appellation 
methylprotocatechuic aldehyde. This is 
now made artificially, in large quanti- 
ties from the gum of the spruce and 
other coniferous trees. There are many 


other organic bodies which possess very 
characteristic odors, although not com- 
monly used for flavoring purposes. 
Formate of ethyl is sometimes used to 
give an agreeable taste torum. Acetic 
ether, or acetate of ethyl, has the frag- 
rance of cider, while acetacetic ether, 
C-2H(C-2H-30)HO.O C-2 H-5, has the 
odor of new mown hay. Ethyl ni- 
trite has a pleasant apple-like smell ; 
while amyl nitrite has an odor peculiar 
to itself, which produces remarkable 
physiological effects. Salicylate of 
methyl occurs in the oil of wintergreen 
(checkerberry), and was one of the first 
vegetable products prepared artificially. 
With the exception of nitro-benzole, all 
the artificial flavors mentioned above are 
composed of three elements only, car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen. All the 
wide differences in odor, taste, and 
chemical behavior, are due to slight var- 
iations in the proportions of these ele- 
ments, and probably, also, to the posi- 
tion in which their atoms are arranged 
in the molecule. Although many of the 
above flavors are so strong that only a 
very small quantity is necessary to flavor 
a large amount of food, yet their use 
can not be recommended. They are 
unwholesome, to say the least, and some 
are actually poisonous. Only natural 
fruit flavors should ever be allowed inthe 
kitchen; and the cheap artificial essences 
should be left in their proper place, on 
the shelves of the chemist’s laboratory. 





HINTS 


HE following brief directions for 

resuscitating persons who, from 

the causes indicated, have fallen into 

insensibility, are worth remembering, as 

one can not tell when a life may depend 
upon it: 

One of the most frequent things found 
in connection with cases requiring im- 
mediate action is insensibility. It is 
caused by injuries to, or diseases of, the 
brain, blood poisoning, or poisoning by 
narcotics, and is oftentimes mistaken, 


FOR THE TREATMENT OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. 


especially by the police, for drunken- 
ness. In these cases note the position of 
the body. Place the body on the back, 
incline the head to one side, extend the 
legs, and place the arms at theside. Com- 
pare two sides of body. Note condition 
of the pulse, whether strong or weak, 
and the state of the ribs and collar bones. 
Examine the head for wounds, bruises, 
swellings, or depressions. Open the 
eyes and see if the eyeballs are sensitive 
to the touch, and if the pupils become 
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small when exposed to the light, 
whether they are large or small and of 
the same size. Observe whether the 
breathing is difficult or easy, the pres- 
ence or absence of stertor, and the odor 
of the breath. Drunkenness can be de- 
tected by odor of the breath. Insensi- 
bility is usually incomplete. Both sides 
of the body are equally helpless. There 
is no stertorous breathing. The pupils 
of the eyes are usually dilated and equal 
in size, and the eyeballs are sensitive to 
touch. For this trouble cold water is 
the best remedy, and, if you can get it, a 
little hartshoru, which must be put to 
the patient's nostrils, and a few drops in 
water to drink. 

In apoplexy, the patient becomes sud- 
denly insensible. The face is either 
flushed or very pale. The pupils of the 
eyes are fixed and dilated. The pulse is 
slow and labored, and stertorous breath- 
ing is noticeable. Convulsions also oc- 
cur. In such cases place the body in a 


reclining position, and raise the head. 


Undo the clothing around the neck, and 
apply cold water or ice to the head. 

Epilepsy differs from apoplexy in that 
the patient foams at the mouth, is only 
partially insensible, bites the tongue, 
and the breathing and pulse are normal. 
All that can be done by most persons in 
these cases is to keep the patient from 
injuring himself. 

Hemorrhage from the ear, mouth, nose, 
or eyes indicates a fracture of base of skull. 
Treat these cases as those of apoplexy. 

Blows or falls on the head produce 
concussion of the brain, and are de- 
tected by external bruises, a confusion 
of ideas, sickness, fainting, and stupor. 
In such cases place the patient on his 
back in a dark place, slightly raise his 


head, and apply warmth to his extremi- 
ties and surface of the body. 

Shock or collapse follows injuries to 
nervous system, fright, grief, and light- 
ning. The patient’s breathing is very 
feeble, pulse almost imperceptible, eyes- 
dull, face pinched and pale. Apply 
warmth to the surface of the body and 
extreniities, give stimulants in very 
small quantities, remove all tightly fit- 
ting clothing, and aid the restoration of 
circulation after placing the patient in a 
horizontal position. 

Stupor, contracted pupils, progressive 
insensibility, indicate poisoning by nar- 
cotics. Treatment for these cases is cold 
water to the head and chest, emetics, 
strong coffee, and exercise to arouse re- 
action. 

You can always tell sunstroke, or 
heatstroke, for one need not be exposed 
to the sun's rays to cause this malady. 
Being in a heated atmosphere is enough. 
As a rule, these cases are preceded by 
headache, sickness at stomach, and 
weakness of the knees. The face and 
head are hot, the pulse full but weak, 
and the breathing slow and labored. 
The face is red, and sometimes purple. 
Put the patient in a cool place, apply ice 
or ice water to the spine, head, and the 
back of the neck. 

If the case is rather one of exhaustion, 
which can be told by a face not much 
tiushed or pale, pulse frequent and fee- 
ble, and no difficulty iu breathing, give 
stimulants gradually, and be sparing of 
the ice. 

In cases of hanging and suffocation 
by gas, undo the patie nt’s clothing, clear 
out his mouth and nostrils, dash cold 
water on his neck and chest, and induce 
respiration as in drowning cases. 
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66 CLASSIFICATION of medi- 


cines founded on a similarity 
of action on the animal economy is more 
desirable and useful, and various ar- 
rangements of the Materia Medica have 


been attempted on this basis. They are 
all, to some extent, necessarily imper- 
fect, owing partly to the diversified ef- 
fects of medicines and partly to our ig- 
norance of the real nature of many of 
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the modifications which they produce 
upon the tissues.” (Prof. John B. Bid- 
dle, ‘‘Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics,” 10th Edition, page 52.) 

‘*In relation to the process of altera- 
tion, it is highly probable that in many 
instances it is purely the result of chem- 
ical reaction set on foot by the remedy 
in the interest of the system; but we 
‘ have little positive knowledge of the 
subject, and theoretical speculations can 
lead to little practical good, except so 
far as they may serve as a basis 
for curative methods until the chemical 
relations have been experimentally 
traced out and demonstrated beyond 
reasonable doubt.” (Prof. George B. 
Wood, ‘‘ Therapeutics and Pharmacy,” 
Vol. I., page 53. Third Edition.) 

‘Various arrangements of the Materia 
Medica have been attempted on this 
basis.” ‘‘ Attempted!” Is that all? 
No. ‘They are all, to some extent, 
necessarily imperfect.” Not very fiat- 
tering, surely, to a profession which 
plumes itself as the embodiment of the 
accumulated wisdom of the ages. ‘‘Im- 
perfect !” Why imperfect after so much 
study and experimentation ? If anything 
good and reliable is ever to be found in 
it, is it not high time that some one 
should be able\to lay his hand upon it? 
‘*Partly owing to the diversified effects 
of medicines.” Medical men call their 
drugs ‘‘ remedies.” But they well know 
they can not rely upon them. Arethey 
remedies? What is a remedy? “An 
agent used in palliating or curing dis- 
eases.’"—Hoblyn. ‘* That which curesa 
disease. That which counteracts an evil 
of any kind.”— Webster. If used to 
cure disease which it fails to cure, is it 
a remedy? Were the stimulants used 
to cure General Sheridan remedies? No, 
surely no, if the definitions above quoted 
are correct. Remedies cure. If drugs 
sometimes cure—a doubtful hypothesis 
—none will deny that they sometimes 
fail to cure. If they get credit for the 
result in the one case, why notin the 
other? Fail! They habitually fail. 


Examine the death registry. Visit the 
undertaker. Consult the sexton. Most 
people die prematurely. They take all 
sorts of specifics of so-called remedies. 
This is a clear case of prohibition that 
does not prohibit. If the recuperative 
resources of nature are nothing, and 
drugs everything in favorable cases, 
why not in unfavorable ones also? 
What more? ‘ Partly to our ignor- 
ance.” Ignorance freely confessed, not 
for the benefit of patrons, but of the 
doctors. Others are to be impressed with 
the idea that their professional advisers: 
are well nigh perfect iu all things relat- 
ing to their calling. These confessions 
of ignorance imply more than was ever 
intended for them to signify. 

‘**In relation to the process of altera- 
tion, it is highly probable that, in many 
instances, it is the result of chemical re- 
action set on foot by the remedy in the 
interior of the system.” Highly proba- 
ble! It may be, or it may not be sa 
Vitality alone can control the normal 
actions and reactions of vital chemistry. 
We waut no chemical reaction set on 
foot by drugs. **Clemical reaction set 
on foot!” The reagents of the labora- 
tory and those of the living organs differ 
widely. In living bodies the one is nor- 
mal, while the other is abnormal. The 
one antagonizes, the other favors life 
processes, 

When drug medicines so often fail to 
meet the expectation of benefit to be de- 
rived from them; when they so often 
prove hurtful instead of helpful; when 
disastrous consequences are liable to re- 
sult, and not unfrequently do result, 
from their use ; when, by the admission 
of medical authorities of the highest 
rank, they may entail on patients a life 
of suffering and’ a premature death, is 
it not time to call a halt and take our 
bearings before we proceed further in 
this direction ? 

Arkwright and Whitney, Stevenson, 
Morse, Goodyear, Howe, McCormick, 
Bell, Edison, and a host of others date 
back their valuable inventions less than 
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a century, and many of them less than 
half so far. Men and women are yet 
living who were moving about when the 
first steamboat began to float, and be- 
fore railways and locomotives were fully 
matured in the fertile brain of the elder 
Stephenson. Yet these inventors have 
revolutionized the world, and no doubt 
is left as to the value of their inventions. 
If there is yet room for improvements, 
it is not because they are in any sense a 
failure. With far greater numbers, with 
equal talent and better mental training, 
whyshould twenty five centuries of pro- 
gress leave the healing art so near where 
it began, that even its devoted advocates 
are impelled to express their want of 
confidence in it in terms so decided. 
Surely progress here should be as great 
as the same talents, the same learning, 
and the same time could make else- 
where. Can any good reason why it is 
not so be given except that a wrong the- 


ory, which originated far back in times 
of ignorance and superstition, has been, 
and yet is, the basis on which the whole 
fabric is built. Changes are being rap- 
idly made. But poisons are abandoned 
only to substitute more deadly toxic 
agents for them. Is this progress ? Why 
not recognize natural laws and learn to 
obey them? When these laws are un- 
obstructed, health is sure. TF’oisons dis- 
turb vital action. In full doses they 
first disturb and then suspend it, In 
other and plainer words, they kill. Does 
not reason say avoid them? Can safe 
and reliable progress be made in any 
other way? If this had been done in the 
days of Pythagoras, and since then ad- 
hered to as a basis, and the only basis, 
of progress in the profession, we might 
now siand on higher ground. Is this 
presumption ? Think of it, and decide 
according to the evidence. 
J. 8. GALLOWAY. 





HEREDITARY DISEASES. 


N aseries of essays under the ‘‘ catch- 
ing” title, “ From Generation to 
Generation,” Dr. Lithgow, in The Pro- 
vincial Medical Journal, enlarges on 
the importance of the hereditary factor 
in the etiology of disease. He says it 
should be distinctly understood, how- 
ever, that such predisposing causes of 
disease as temperaments and idiosyncra- 
sies—also those typical proclivities called 
diatheses—however influential as fac- 
tors in modifying morbid processes in 
individuals, receive their force and char- 
acter from heredity, and may thus be 
said to be merely effects of hereditary 
predisposition specialized in certain sets 
of individuals ; but hereditary predispo- 
sition means far more than the tempera- 
ments, idiosyncrasies and diatheses, for 
it not only includes all these, but also 
implies that a morbid predisposition 
which has arisen in some individual, 
whether ancestral or parental, has, by 
heredity, been transmitted to his off- 
spring, and either intensified by descent, 


or modified by age, sex, or accessory 
circumstances. In speaking of diseases 
as hereditary, we do not mean that the 
diseases themselves occurring either in 
ancestors or parents are actually trans- 
mitted to their offspring (who, under 
those circumstances, would be born with 
them), but what is really meant is thata 
certain organic constitution is inherited 
by the children, which, being likely to 
undergo that pathological development 
in the ordinary circumstances of life, is 
therefore described as a constitutional 
predisposition or tendency to disease. 
We do not in the least know what is 
the intimate nature of the predisposition, 
but we know that it may be greater or 
less in different persons, and that it is 
thought to be so great in the cases of 
such diseases as epilepsy. 

He admits that we are as yet un- 
acquainted with all the phenomena 
of disease that are transmitted by 
heredity. But those maladies, or 
general morbid conditions generally 
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considered to be hereditary, may be { Degenera- 
follows : Gon of ves- 
tabulated as fo sels: fatty 
( Gout, rheu- changes in 
| matism, | organs,loss 
| diabetes, | of elastic- 
| scrofula, 4, Early degenerations: | ity in the 
1. Blood disease—viz..{ tubercu- local or general... skin. Pre- 
losis, can- | mature 
cer, rick- yness or 
ets and Chanese 
syphilis. loss of 
f Epilepsy, | teeth, and 
| ¢ horea, other signs 
in sanity, L of decay. 
: j hy p o- 5. Some skin diseases, especially lepra 
2. Nervous diseases....{ chondri- and psoriasis. 
| asis, neu- 6. Emphysema and asthma. 
| ralgia, ap- 7. Gravel and urinary calculus. 
| oplexy, 8. Hemorrhoids, 
paralysis, 9. Cretinism and albinism. 
3. Physical deformities ,e.g., Blind- 10. Hernia. 
and deficiencies of- ness, deaf- 11. Icterus. 
special senses... .. | ness, ete. 12. Dropsy. 
—-— += —_____—— 
RHEUMATISM. 


HE surroundings of a patient suffer- 

ing from rheumatism are a matter 

of no little importance. The Boston 
Journal of Health says what experience 
warrants the intelligent physician in 
saying, that free ventilation should be 
secured, but without draughts, and the 
temperature kept between 68 and 70 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The patient should 
be clothed in flannel and lie between 
woolen blankets. His covering should 
be light. An excess of bedclothing will 
add to the pain in the inflamed joints, 
and unnecessarily increase the sweating. 
It should be a studied effort to spare him 
any painful movements possible, and 
every ministration should be gentleness 
itself. Milk, with seltzer water or lime 
water, pre-eminently meets the require- 
ments as the principal article of diet dur- 
ing the active period of tie disease. If 
this proves insufficient, or is not well 
borne, then other light and concentrated 
food can be administered. Some author- 
ities insist that animal food and alcohol 
are contra-indicated during the height 
of the fever. The latter should certainly 
be prohibited, as a rule, but the patient’s 


diet need not be so much restricted as in 
other highly febrile disorders. Those 
who are habituated to the use of stimu- 
lants should not be entirely deprived of 
them. 





pom 

THE CaRE OF THE Naits.—Very few 
people know how to properly care for 
the nails. In cleaning them, a sharp 
knife ought never to be employed, but 
between the ends of the nails and 
the fingers the space should be filled with 
soap and then removed by brushing with 
the so-called nail-brush. Many improp- 
erly cut away that part of the flesh 
which grows over the nail from the bot- 
tom ; but it should be simply pressed 
backward, and sufficiently to show the 
white part, considered by some to be a 
mark of beauty. [If the flesh is adher- 
ent to the nail the operation may be fa- 
cilitated by passing the sharp point of a 
knife underneath the fold of flesh and 
separating it from its attachments. 
With this done it can be pushed back 
more readily. Scissors should never be 
used to cut the nails ; that should be done 
only with a sharp penknife, 
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Child-Culture. 








A COMMON ERROR. 


DROPPED one evening a short time 
ago into the sitting room of a neigh- 
bor, and the coziness of the apartment 
and the sociability in the smiling faces 
before me soon enrolled me a member 
pro tem of this little domestic circle. 
What a picture these family rooms are 
of the life of the household! During 
the day their varied tasks separate pa- 
rents and children, often giving them 
entirely different trains of thought, and 
raise the numerous barriers of the world 
between their mutual confidence and af- 
fection ; but when the labors of the day 
have been completed, they are again 
drawn together by the ties of true affec- 
tion, and unite in constituting one of 
the strongest bonds of human society. 
The prominent feature in this family 
picture was, of course, none other than 
the kind-faced mother, and it requires 
but a few moments to perceive that her 
joy and hope were alike centered in two 
small boys who sat at her feet. One of 
them, the elder by almost two years, had 
first attracted our attention by the slight 
noise which he made in the construction 
of some rough toys that boys alone 
know how to appreciate, notwithstand- 
ing all their crudeness. 

This child was a type of healthful boy- 
hood, robust in body, and carried the 
undeniable flush of health upon his face. 

Merriment sparkled in his eye, and 
mirth played about his slightly com- 
pressed lips. His brother had scarcely 
allowed us a glimpse of his pale face, so 
close was the attention he had given toa 
volume which he held: His slender 
figure and well-developed head indicated 
the predominance of the intellectual over 
the physical in his constitution. The 
mother, with ill-concealed pride, told me 
that Robert, the younger, was greatly 
attached to his books, and she intended 


that he should be rewarded for his faith- 
fulness to them in receiving a thorough 
education. Then with a sigh she look- 
ed upon her other son, saying she did 
not expect Charles to compete with his 
brother in their studies, that his lessons 
seemed to require so little of his time, al- 
though he apparently kept a good stand- 
ing in his class, but she feared it was by 
some artifice that he knew so well how 
to practice. Yet she assured me that 
Charles was really the life of the house, 
and relieved her of many a sad thought. 

Thus brought to a study of the two 
boys, I recalled my crude knowledge 
of Phrenology, and discovered that 
Charles was unlike his brother mainly 
in having a mind and body well balane- 
ing each other in strength, each able to 
give mutual support to the other. I 
mentally decided in favor of the elder, 
especially with reference to intellectual 
attainments. 

The first consideration was in agree- 
ment with the old adage, *‘sound mind 
in sound body.” Here was a firm phys- 
ical foundation that, like the good ground, 
would cause the seeds of knowledge 
planted in the mind to spring up and 
bear a hundred fold. Some may say 
that many a person of talent or genius 
has suffered throughout existence from 
a weak and diseased physical condition. 
Aye, but have they not in nine-tenths 
of these cases died in the very prime of 
their proud career? A sound body is 
doubtless as necessary to the mind as the 
sunbeam to the plant. Again, there 
was more of cheerfulness, hope, and vi- 
tality about the elder, and these are 
surely excellent safeguards to indiffer- 
ence, despondency, or melancholy, 
teaching us rather ‘‘to bear the ills we 
have, than fly to others we know not 
of,” and helping us to surmount many 
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obstacles that appear to impede the even 
flow of life. The strength of the elder 
gave him an opportunity to take part in 
all boyish sports and games, in many of 
which the younger found himself unable 
to indulge, and of course would ,seek 
some other employment. Any labor 
was much more easily accomplished by 
the elder, but there was probably more 
perseverance and of the ‘‘I will” spirit 
about the younger. Although the elder 
was far more competent to bear the 
fatigue attendant upon gaining a liberal 
education, yet this mother intended that 
he should manually accomplish his,‘ life 
work, while that vigorous, all-grasping 
mind should seize upon whatever pre- 
sented itself. This seemed to{me the 
most successful plan to make a thorough- 
ly corrupt man, robbing him of mental 
food, and making the active brain but a 





slave to the equally active body, instead 
of giving both their requisite work. 

In the case of the younger the plan 
was dangerous as well; here was im- 
proper taxation to the mind wearing 
upon the feeble frame that should have 
been relieved and brought under the in- 
fluence of sunshine and exercise. 

How many parents are committing 
this error, urging on the weak and sick- 
ly, and stunting and discouraging the 
healthy and impulsive child, refusing to 
see the inevitable results until they are 
brought face to face with the sad reality 
of death or destruction. While these 
thoughts, that have taken so much 
longer to pen, were passing through my 
mind, my neighbor and I were pleas- 
antly chatting, and lest I tire you, as I 
probably did her, I shall say aw revoir. 

GENE ATKINSON. 


Geta 


THE GOOD NURSE. 


HE nurse suggests a kind, patient, 
affectionate nature, with enough 
of physical strength to perform all the 
offices of the chamber, nursery, ‘and 
street that may be required, without be- 
coming much fatigued. She should be 
of rather plump habit, with a good pro- 
portion of the vital temperament. Chil- 
dren ‘‘take more readily to the sunny- 
haired, round-cheeked woman who of- 
fers to care for them than to the dark, 
spare-fleshed, sharp-jawed person. They 
know instinctively that there is more 
warmth and vital spirit and sympathy in 
the former. Yet a raw-boned woman 
may be very fond of children and pos- 
sess a good stock of intelligence con- 
cerning their care, but asa rule she is 
more inclined to be the teacher than the 
nurse ; she directs and orders, while the 
true nurse leads, guides, and wins by 
gentle persuasion. 

I saw a young woman on the avenue 
near my house the other day with two 
little chubby girls, one of them in a 
hand-carriage. She wore the customary 
nurse’s cap and "seemed proud of her 


charges. She was dark-haired, large in 
bone and muscle, and walked along in 
the emphatic way that indicated self-re- 
‘* A pretty staunch 


liance and strength. 





protector of the little ones, but not the 
nurse,” I thought, while I scanned her 
features and manner. As I passed the 
group onmy way, the ‘‘ nurse” prodded 
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the little thing that was walking quietly 
by the side of the carriage with her 
knuckles, saying: ‘‘Go on quicker; 
you’re awful slow, Lena.” 

The little one forced thus into a quick- 
er pace, cried out: ‘‘Oh, don’t—ain’t I 
walkin’ fas’ enough?” and looked up 
into my face with an expression at once 
angry and hurt. I could easily see how 
that ‘‘nurse” jerked and shook those 
babies while dressing them, not because 





— SS 
THE COMPANION. 
sne was impatient or reckless, but be- 
cause her muscular energy and positive 
nature rendered her unconsciously rude 
and harsh. In her tender moments she 
was, no doubt, demonstrative, but her 
caresses could scarcely be otherwise than 
heavy-handed, and often unpleasant to 
the children. The better place for her 
would be the ironing table, where, 
smoothing the wash from the drying 
room or out-of-door line, her maternal 


instinct would find pleasure in shaping 
the garments of babies and children. 

Fig. 1 represents an organization ‘that 
is fitted for the duties of the nurse, while 
Fig. 2 has little claim for skill in that 
direction. The well-rounded chin and 
plump mouth show large social develop- 
ment in Fig 1, and the head in other re- 
spects intimates a generous, sympathetic 
nature, while the temperament has 
enough of the vital to supply buoyancy 
and cheerfulness to the disposition. Fig. 
2 would be fond of romping with chil- 
dren, but rather inclined to forget the 
attentions they require; and in at- 
tempts at discipline she would lack pa- 
tience. Her face showsstrong will and 
a quick temper. The good nurse wins 
the sunny, open-hearte cdonfidence and 
challenges the effusive naturalness that 
makes childhood so delightful. 

When I see a sunny haired girl whose 
face beams with smiles as she gazes at 
her infant charge, and whose manner, 
as she carries the little one or adjusts its 
dress, is so teuder and careful that it 
suggests the thought of a worshipful 
respect, I feel that she is a true nurse, 
and the family that employs her gets 
more than the worth of the money they 
pay her monthly. Fig. 2 has intelli- 
gence and vivacity ; she would be com- 
petent to perform the part of a maid or 
companion, assist a lady in her market- 
ing and shopping, in a word, perform the 
business matters of the household much 
better than meet the requirements of a 
nurse for littlechildren. I think that she 
would disappoint the solicitous mother 
in that respect.— The Servant Question. 





HYGIENE IN THE CHILDREN’S SLEEPING ROOMS. 


E sure and shut the closet doors 

before you stir the beds,” was 
the charge our mother called after us 
when she heard the warped back stairs 
creaking under our loitering steps as we 
were sent to put in order the chambers 
of the wide old farm-house that was our 
childhood’s home. A full quarter of a 


¢é 


century has swung past since then, and 
we are now trying to teach our own lit- 
tle girls the wise counsels we sometimes 
so unwillingly heard from our mother. 
If every housekeeper would insist that 
the occupants of her sleeping apartments 
—children, help, boarders, and visitors— 
should air their beds and throw open 
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windows each morning before leaving 
their room, unless beating storms made 
this-impracticable, we should have less 
ailments of lungs and liver and nerves 
in our midst. To breathe, night after 
night, unclean, vitiated air is enough to 
poison and disease the soundest lungs 
and undermine the strongest constitu- 
tion created. 

Children, unless weakened and un- 
done by unwise cosseting, love pure, 
bracing air, and we find it easy to teach 
them to toss back blankets and quilts 
after rising and to remember to throw 
open the windows of their chamber ; but 
it is not so easy for an adult, who has 
lived and slept in a heated atmosphere 
heavy with impurities till he shrinks and 
shivers in currents of fresh, breezy air 
waves, to adopt the rules or requests of 
the house. é 

When a housewife has a crew of farm- 
hands or workpeople to board, to make 
sure of well ventilated chambers, it is 
generally necessary to go through the 
sleeping rooms each morning as soon as 
the help is out, airing beds, closets, and 
opening windows. 

But teach your girls to close all closet 
and chamber doors before commencing 
to make beds and to put rooms in order, 
else dust and lint will puff and settle 
over garments in closets and needless 
litter in hallways and landings. Maybe 
half their wardrobe is not neatly hang- 
ing in smooth, well shaken folds on 
their hooks, but is lying in tumbled 
heaps on the closet floor, or scattered 
about the chamber, rumpled, dusty, 
creased, hopelessly injured with their 
slovenly negligence. 

We have seen dainty suits, the work 
of painstaken, loving mother hands 


grimed with dust and crumpled with 
wear and their last toss and flop on to 
chair-back or foot-board, their pretty 
ruffles and plaits spoiled with crushing. 
We have seen elegant wraps and velvet 
and lace-trimmed garments swinging, 
‘* right side out,” on a closet hook or on 
a jagged headed nail in the chamber 
wall, caught at some point of the rich 
drapery when heedlessly flung hook- 
ward, a muddy gossamer brushing their 
clinging folds and carefully laid plaits, 
and delicate ruchings ruined with their 
deep creasings and gray siftings of dust 
and lint. Nowhere does slovenliness so 
quickly tell of itself as in the shabby 
wrinkles and crumpled folds of a lady’s 
wardrobe. Our little girls and boys 
should early be taught habits of neatness 
and method, that they may not be left to 
form such undesirable traits of charac- 
ter. It is easier for a child of seven than 
one of seventeen to learn to take proper 
care of her clothing. Our little daugh- 
ters of six and seven years can readily 
learn to keep their corner of mamma’s 
closet in the nicest order. 

With careful and constant example, 
and now and then a warm word of ap- 
proval, these little home makers of the 
next generation soon take healthy pride 
in keeping their dainty dresses and 
wraps neatly shaken out, turned on 
their linings and carefully hung or 
folded away from clinging lint and sift- 
ing dust. Give them pretty boxes for 
their prized lace, trimmed aprons and 
dainty collars and bonnets ; an elabor- 
ately embroidered shoe bag for the smart 
little button boots and leggings, and 
these little folks soon learn to delight 
in keeping their corner of mamma’s 
wardrobe in neatest order. 





=+ 
->?-2. 


BOYS AND 


T is a universal belief that great and 
good men owe what is worthy in 
their lives and characters chiefly to the 
teachings of wise mothers. The con- 
verse would not be credited for a mo- 


TOBACCO. 


ment ; it would indeed seem like sacrilege 
to attribute the folly and evil of ignoble 
or bad men to the teachings of mothers, 
however bad orunwise. Yet it is not 
uncommon for the world to find, in their 
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early training, an excuse for the faults 
of good, as well as of bad men. And 
in the words, ‘‘he knew no better,” so 
frequently on the lips of the charitable, 
there is usually a strong though unin- 
tentional arraignment of parents, especi- 
ally the mother. 

Women as arule, no matter how old 
they are, readily adopt new customs and 
habits which the world tells them are 
good. Men, on the other hand, seem to 
cling tenaciously to the customs and 
habits of their youth. This difference 
in their natures makes the special care 
believed to be so necessary in the bring- 
ing up of girls, infinitely more necessary 
in the bringing up of boys. This is 
peculiarly the case where pernicious 
habits are concerned. One of these, the 
use of tobacco by boys, is an evil now 
so common, that mothers can not 
give it too much attention, nor can their 
efforts to check it be too constant. 

A cigar seems to have a peculiar 
fascination for a boy. When he has 
one between his lips he feels so important, 
or, as many people interpret it, so like a 
man. Itis this false idea of manliness 
which makes it possible for respectable 
families to contemplate that pitiable 
object, a boy who smokes. Since the 
days of Raleigh the use of tobacco has 
been the subject of repeated and severe 
censure. But the censure, as a rule, 
has been directed against those who are 
under the strong and seemingly unes- 
capable dominion of the habit. In this, 
therefore, as in other things, an ounce 
of prevention is worth many pounds of 
cure. But it is not only to prevent the 
early formation of a bad habit, but 
chiefly because the habit is so peculiarly 
injurious to them that the selling or giv- 
ing of tobacco to boys should be pre- 
vented in the only effective way, by 
severe laws. The preliminary work, the 
creating of a public opinion that will 
demand such Jaws must, however, be 
done by women. It must be done by 
that special teaching which so often 
proves the surest safeguard against temp- 


tation and the influence of a bad ex- 
ample. 

The best physicians long ago decided 
that the use of tobacco, even the least 
amount, is injurious to the human sys- 
tem before its full maturity is attained. 
Many fatal diseases are now known to 
result from the use of tobacco. Smoking 
is the most dangerous as well as the most 
common form of the habit. Cigarette 
smoking is said to be for many reasons 
much worse than either cigar or pipe 
smoking. Young people are naturally 
the chief consumers of cigarettes, and 
the harm they receive thereby is almost 
daily brought before the eye of the pub- 
lic by facts and incidents related in the 
newspapers. One pertinent item will 
bear many repetitions—it is that ‘‘out of 
several hundred young cigarette smokers 
examined by a Washington physician, 
one-fifth had heart disease.” The term 
‘*tobacco heart” is the name now tech- 
nically given to the deadly disease pro- 
duced by an excessive use of cigarettes ; 
and repeated testimony seems to prove 
that cigarette smoking is usually excess- 
ive. It is by no means difficult to un- 
derstand that a sensitive human frame, 
not yet fully developed, must almost in- 
evitably be seriously affected by what is 
acknowledged to be a strong poison. 
It may be said without reservation that 
a boy who smokes or chews can not be 
perfectly healthy. Not infrequently he 
gives pertinent evidence of a diseased 
body ; his face assumes a peculiar pallor, 
his eyes are weak, and his digestion im- 
paired. Probably his growth also in 
many instances isretarded, if not wholly 
stunted. And if he does not, through 
his early use of tobacco, sow the seed of 
future physical troubles, it is reasonable 
to suppose he will be less able to meet 
and resist diseases which may attack him 
during his life. Reading, observation, 
and experience have, however, furnish- 
ed almost every one with abundant 
means of confirming the facts and sug- 
gestions offered here in regard to the 
physical injuries to boys resulting from 
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their use of tobacco. Who is responsible 
for these injuries? How can the re- 
sponsibility be met? Mothers so ready 
to burden themselves, even overburden 
themselves with responsibility, are apt 
to feel hopeless in this matter, and nat- 
urally so if they have the influence of a 
tobacco-using husband to counteract. 
But even in such a case they can at least 
teach their boys that tobacco is poison- 
ous, to boys especially, and that its use 
is therefore wrong. Just here it may be 
said that the positive sin in doing things 
injurious to health is not often enough 
insisted upon, either in the education of 
children, or in the instructions given, 
by accepted moral teachers, to children 
of a larger growth. 

From the standpoint of the boy’s man- 
ners and morals the subject is no less 
serious. A boy who uses tobacco is nec- 
essarily less of a gentleman than he 
would be otherwise. He is not only of- 
fensive to the sight and smell, but in do- 
ing that which he knows to be disagree- 
able and even painful to others, he be- 
comes in a degree callous to the feelings 
of other people, and his gentlemanly in- 
stincts are weakened. His conception 
of true manliness is distorted also by the 
idea that the opinion of women, even of 
those he loves best—his mother. and 
sisters—may be ignored in some 
things. 

No one can dispute a mother’s right 
in this point, for upon her it de- 
pends almost exclusively whether or 


not her son as a boy, arid as a man, is 
gentlemanly. Of much greater import- 
ance is the inseparable connection which 
manners, and health also, have with 
morals. A boy whose nervous system 
is overwrought, as it always is by the 
use of tobacco, loses to some extent his 
power of self-control, and is thereby less 
able to resist temptation of every kind. 
Moreover, the unmannerliness which 
leads to an unnecessary disregard of 
others’ feelings, in any one thing, is 
doubtless often the first decided step in 
the downward path to real criminality, 
a path invariably paved with a greater 
or less degree of arrant selfishness, rude- 
ness, and brutality. 

Again, a boy’s first cigar is generally 
smoked in secret, and, until he becomes 
a little hardened by the habit, he natur- 
ally indulges in it without the knowl- 
edge of his friends. What more effec- 
tive lesson could he have in underhand 
acts and deceitfulness? Last, and worst 
of all, it is said that the use of tobacco 
creates a thirst which, in innumerable 
instances, leads its victim to seek relief 
in intoxicating drinks. 

These evils have been dwelt upon by 
others many times before, and are real- 
ized almost daily in many households. 
They are referred to here simply to 
make impressive the fact that there is a 
remedy for them, or what is better, a 
prevention of them, in the exhaustless 
moral power of women. 

MARY E. CARDWILL. 





AN AMERICAN IN 


H, the flags of France wave high! 
The flags of France wave free; 
The boulevards, so broad and wide, 
Are shaded perfectly; 
The Arc de Triomph spans the way, 
And the streets laugh out in glee, 
The buildings white, in wreaths of green,” 
Are fair as brides to see. 


The flags of France o’er memories float; 
Ah, many and grave are they! 

The flags stoop over palace walls, 
Caressing them in their play. 


FRANCE, 


A wreath of beauty and art has France, 
Her years seem as a day; 

She lays aside whatever is past 
And wears but blithe and gay. 

The flags of France forget perhaps 
The battles they’ve fought and won, 

While regal monuments Paris holds, 
Glitter and mock the sun. 

France is fair with her graceful flags, 
She never can be outdone. 

We greet her flag—but the Stars and Stripes 
Forever, the many in one. 

Paris, Aug. 1888. MRS. S. L. OBERHOLTZER. 
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“THE FOUNDLINGS.” 


NE of the most interesting institu- 
tions in London is the ‘‘ Found- 
ling Hospital,” or ‘‘ The Foundlings,” as 
it is called, situated on Guildford street. 
It is a refuge for the poor little human 
waifs that are destined never to know 
parental care. This munificent charity 
was founded in 1739 by a generous, 
warm-hearted sailor, Captain Thomas 
Coram, in imitation of similar Conti- 
nental institutions, in ‘‘ compassion for 
the number of poor infants who were 
liable to be exposed to perish in the 
streets or be murdered by their indigent 
and unhuman parents.” 

A basket was hung at the gate of the 
hospital in which children were depos- 
ited, and the ringing of a bell notified 
the attendants. At first the children 
were received indiscriminately, so that 
the number far exceeded the accommo- 
dations, and the consequences were dis- 
astrous. On June 2d, 1756, 117 children 
were received, and before the year closed 
1,783 more were added, and in the next 
three years 3,727 were admitted. Of the 
14,934 children admitted during the 
three years and ten months, 10,389 per- 
ished in early infancy. 

Frauds were practiced on the charity. 
Officers of distant parishes sent illegiti- 
mate children to avoid the cost of main- 
taining them. Parents brought children 
in a dying state to have them buried at 
the expense of the hospital. 

The present system of admission was 
gradually introduced, and now children 
are admitted only upon the personal ap- 
plication of the mothers, and the petition 
must set forth the true state of the 
mother’s case. The governors then sat- 
isfy themselves that the woman is of 
**previous good character,” that she is 
at present in a necessitous condition, 
that the father of the child has deserted 
both mother and child, and that the re- 
ception of the child will in all probabil- 
ity be the means of restoring the mother 
to a course of virtue and the pursuit of 
an honest livelihood. The children of 


married women and widows are not ad- 
mitted. The education given them is 
limited to the three R’s. At fourteen 
years of age the boys are apprenticed to 
trades for seven years, and the girls at 
fifteen to domestic service for five years. 
Some of the boys learn to play musical 
instruments, and are enlisted in regi- 
mental bands. 

This institution stands on beautiful 
grounds, comprising eleven acres, which 
constitute also the play grounds. It 
owns twenty-four acres adjoining, which 
are built upon and afford a Jarge rental. 
Private donations are munificent, and 
tablets in the buildings record the more 
important with the donors’ names for 
one hundred and fifty years past, many 
of them being aristocratic and some 
royal. 

There are now in the hospital 380 
children, the number of each sex being 
about equal. One hundred and twenty 
babes are boarded out with cottagers in 
the country. Great care is taken to find 
suitable nurses in healthful localities. 
The cost is about $70 a year each. When 
of suitable age, they are brought to the 
hospital. 

The chapel of ‘‘The Foundlings,” with 
its beautiful stained glass windows and sit- 
tings for 1500 or 1600 persons, is crowded 
every Sunday by a fashionable audience 
to hear the music and the sermon 
of the Rev. Dr. Momerie, a broad 
churchman of ripe scholarship and inde- 
pendent thinking. The organ gallery 
seats all the children, who, being well 
trained in singing, form a fine choir to 
the quartet of admirable voices. The 
music is a great attraction to the services. 
Handel presented the organ, and here 
gave in aid of the hospital the first per- 
formance of his sublime oratorio, as ‘‘ The 
Messiah,” from which are taken many 
of the anthems of the Sunday services. 

Among the numerous objects of inter- 
est in the suite of parlors and offices is 
the original score of the oratorio. In the 
glass cases are also many tokens brought 
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with children by which they might be 
identified. Here are also autographs of 
distinguished persons—of Lord Nelson, 
Pitt, Fox, Joshua Reynolds, and most of 
the modern English sovereigns. The 
bold autograph of. Henry VIII. is as 
impudent in appearance as was his char- 
acter; the dissipated calligraphy of 
Charles II. seems to indicate the man. 

The paintings are by the great mas- 
ters, and appropriate to the place. 
Among them are Raphael’s ‘‘ Slaughter 
of the Innocents,” Hogarth’s ‘* March 
of the Guards to Finchley,” valued at 
$30,000. The large picture of Christ 
rebuking his disciples, and saying, ‘‘Let 
little children come unto me,” etc., em- 
bodies in the presentation of our Savior 
marvelous dignity and sweetness. 

After the services on Sunday the chil- 
dren file into their dining rooms, which 
the public is permitted to visit at meal 
time. They feed as unconcernedly in 
the presence of a crowd as do the ani- 
mais at the ‘‘Zoo.” The boys’ brass 
band intones grace before the meal. The 


food is ample and wholesome, and the 
children present very healthful appear- 
ance. 

The discipline is strict, but how much 
better seems the lot of these children 
than that of the multitude who roam the 
streets of this mighty city! Yet, it is a 
fact that not one of the many thousands 
who have been reared here has ever es- 
pecially distinguished himself. This 
seems singular, since some of them pre- 
sumably have very good blood. Why 
then is it? Does the strict discipline ne- 
cessarily kill spontaneity? They are 
religiously taught to be content in the 
lot to which God has called them : is it 
hence that they do not aspire? If strict 
discipline thus kills spontaneity and as- 
piration, what should be said of any 
public social system that dulls aspiration 
and prevents its realization? Many of 
the distinguished men of America have 
risen from obscure origin, but they 
breathed the air of freedom. Liberty is, 
indeed, a condition of progress. 

J. O. W. 





NATURE’S TEACHINGS. 


<é N Y little daughter thinks she 
we could do very well with her 

compositions, if I would allow her to 

wrile something from imagination.” 

** And you will not ?” 

*O, no! There is a great deal too 
much fictitious trash in the hands of 
young people, and I try to discourage 
her from reading it, much more, allow 
her to write that which is untrue. I 
tell her it is wrong to give rein to her 
imagination.” 

**Oh!” and a look both of surprise 
and displeasure crossed the listener’s 
face, as she gave vent to her feelings by 
this exclamation. 

‘*T think I have something here for 
you,” she said, opening the book which 
she held in her hand. ‘‘ Thisis Froebel’s 
Education of Man, translated by W. N. 
Hailmann, and it certainly contains 
some very good things, among the rest, 


this: ‘O man, who roamest through 
garden and field, through meadow and 
grove, why dost thou close thy mind to 
the teachings of nature? Behold even 
the weed which, grown up amid hindran- 
ces and constraint, scarcely yields an in- 
dication of inner law; behold it in na- 
ture, in field or garden, and see how per- 
fectly it conforms to law—what a pure 
inner life it shows, harmonious in all 
parts and features; a beautiful sun, a 
radiant star, it has burst from the earth! 
Thus, O parents, could your children, 
on whom you force in tender years, 
forms and aims against their nature, and 
who therefore walk with you in morbid 
and unnatural deformity—thus could 
your children, too, unfold in beauty and 
develop in all-sided harmony !” 

‘That is most too bad,” apologized the 
reader, noting the effect upon her 
friend’s face. 
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‘** No, it is not,” the lady replied, and 
hastened to add, ‘‘ I am always ready to 
hear and accept any new, helpful 
thought. I must think of this,” she 
added. ‘‘You see, my little girl is so 
much given to reading fictitious stories 
that I feel obliged to curb her inclination 
in this respect, for fear that the liking 
may crowd out all really useful study.” 

** Well,” taking up the book again, 
‘here is another thought, evidently the 
translator’s own : 

‘* “This should in no way be interpreted 
as a pretext for letting the child alone, 
giving .him wholly to his own so- 
called self-direction, allowing him 
possibly to drift into vicious law- 
lessness instead of training him 
upward into free obedience to law. 
Froebel, indeed, sees in the child a fresh 
tender bud of progressive humanity, 
and it is with reference to the divinity 
that to him lies in the child thus viewed, 
that he calls for passive following and 
vigilant protection. He would have the 
educator study the child as a struggling 
expression of an inner divine law, and 
it is this he would have us obey and fol- 
low, guard and protect, in our educa- 
tional work. It is evident that this in- 
volves constant activity in a judicious ad- 
justment of surroundings, so that the 
child may be free from temptation and 
from growth of unhealthy whims and 
pernicious tendencies; while on the 
other hand, he may be supplied with 
ample incentives and opportunities to 
unfold aright.’ ” 

‘*And so you believe in cultivating 
the imagination, with proper guidance, 
of course ?” 

‘*T do.” 

‘* Will you tell me why you do?” 

‘*Well, I have often wished that I 
possessed a lively imagination. It would 
be an immense advantage to mein my 
kindergarten work. My friend, Miss 
B——, has this faculty, and makes a 
profitable use of it in many ways. For 
instance, if any subject comes up which 
she wishes to make plain to her little 


ones, this power of imagery leads her to 
a happy illustration which pleases and 
instructs at the same time. You your- 
self are a passionate lover of poetry. 
What gives the poet an advantage over 
the more prosaic portion of humanity. 
Is it not this gift of imagination which 
enables him to etherialize and beautify 
the common things by which he is sur- 
rounded? It is a wonderful gift, my 
friend, a wonderful gift, and I hope you 
will excuse me if I say that I think you 
are making a great mistake in not al- 
lowing your little daughter its free use. 
Think well before you deny her the en- 
joyment she craves, for you may be 
doing her an irreparable injury. But, 
on the other hand, do not lose sight of 
your duty and privilege to direct and as- 
sist her in the use of this precious gift. 
SUSIE E. KENNEDY. 
--—2+ 
THE CHILDREN. 
THEY are such tiny feet! 
They have gone so short way to meet 
The years which are required to break 
Their steps to evenness, and make 
Them go 
More sure and slow. 








They are such little hands! 

Be kind; things are so new, and life but stands 

A step beyond the doorway. All around 

New day has found 

Such tempting things to shine upon ; and so 

The hands are tempted oft, you know, 

They are such fond, clear eyes, 

That widen to surprise 

Atevery turn! They are so often held 

To sun or showers; showers soon dispelled 

By looking in our face. 

Love asks, for such, much gace, 

They are such fair, frail gifts! 

Uncertain as the rifts 

Of light that lie along the sky; 

They may not be here by and by 

Give them not love, but more, above 

And harder, patience with the love. 
smelled 


IN THE ALBUM OF A PHRENOLOGIST. 
You through your speech, I through my pen 
Address ourselves to many men; 

Have we most. thought of winning fame? 
Seek we the goal—“ a deathless name ?” 
Look we in part to planting seeds— 

For a harvest—’gainst human needs ?—A, E. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





Prehistoric Food.—Some curious 
evidences of the diet of our prehistoric an- 
cestors of the ‘‘stone age” were recently 
brought before the Odontological Society of 
Great Britain by Mr. Charters White. Mr. 
White was struck with the thought that, as 
particles of food become imprisoned in the 
dental tartar, sealed up in a calcareous ce- 
ment, and can be made to reveal themselves 
on solution of this material, it would be an 
interesting revelation if the tartar found on 
these teeth of the stone age could be made 
to give up its secrets ina similar manner. 
He accordingly decalcified some with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and examined the sedi- 
ment. It consisted of masses composed of 
epithelial scales mixed with the contents of 
starch cells. Besides these, Mr. White was 
able to identify portions of husks of corn, 
hairs from the outside of the husks, spiral 
vessels from vegetables, husks of starch, the 
point of a fish’s tooth, a conglomeration of 
oval cells, probably of fruit, barblets of 
feathers, portions of wool, and some frag- 
ments of cartilage, together with some other 
organic remains which he failed to recog- 
nize. The fact that vegetable tissue should 
be found in such a state as to be easily rec- 
ognizable, after the lapse of probably not less 
than three thousand years, is certainly re- 
markable. 


The Greek Canal.—aA letter from 
Corinth, Greece, gives a detailed account of 
the progress of the ship canal being con- 
structed through the Isthmus at that point 
by a French company, who have received 
liberal concessions of land from the Govern- 
ment, accompanied with a proviso that 
there shall never be any claim for a subsidy 
in behalf of the constructors. The canal will 
measure 6,300 metres from sea to sea, with 
a width of 40 m., and will be excavated to 
the depth of 8 m. below the sea level, mostly 
through solid rock, and the expenditure will 
be $6,000,000. The depth of the water will 
be the same us in the Suez Canal. Rapid 
progress is making in the work, which is 
prosecuted by 2,800 men, and is expected to 
take three years for-its completion. The 
appliances include 15 engines, each drawing 


from 60 to 70 trucks. At the western end 
of the canal, on the Gulf of Corinth, 
are situated all the large depots and 
offices of the canal company. Here a 
new town is growing up called Isthmia, 
The depth of water a short distance 
from the shore is 30 fathoms. The sides 
of the canal will be solid granite, and 
there will be no washing away or necessity 
of dredging. The largest docks will be at 
the easternend. The tariff of the canal will 
be put down to a low figure, so as to cateh 
all the coasting trade, and itis fully expected 
that, in spite of the great expense of the 
work, it will pay well in the end. 

Curiosities of Magnetism.— Most 
well informed people are doubtless aware, 
remarks a contemporary, that the globe on 
which they live is a great ball of magne- 
tism, but comparatively few have an ade- 
quate idea of the influence this property is 
continually exerting on all sides; that many 
common but inexplicable phenomena can 
be traced directly to this source. Statistics 
go to show that in the matter of steel rails, 
as many as thirteen will become crystalized 
and break where they go to make up a rail- 
road track running east and west, before 
one of those ona north and south track is 
similarly affected. This is entirely due to 
the magnetism generated by friction, and 
the fact that the polarity of the magnetic 
current is in the former instance resisted in 
the headlong rush of the train, whereas io 
the latter case itis undisturbed. Another 
strange effect of this peculiar and occult force 
is that exerted on the watches of train- 
men. A timepiece carried by the conductor 
running a train twenty miles an hour, how- 
ever accurate it may be, will, if the speed of 
the train is increased to say fifty miles, be- 
come useless until regulated. The magne- 
tism generated by the flight of a train may 
be said to be in proportion to the speed with 
which it is propelled, and the delicate parts 
of a watch, numbering all the way from 400 
to 1,000 pieces, and peculiarly susceptible to 
this influence by reason of the hammering 
and polishing they have received, are not 
slow to feel the effect.—Boston Journal of 
Commerce. 
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Some Useful “ Chestnuts,”’— as 
Tabulated by the Universal Tinker: 
Never work with a dull tool. 

Take time to sharpen and put your toolsin 
good order; it saves time in the end. 

Above all, never use a dull or badly ‘“‘set” 
saw. It will ruin your work, sour your 
temper, and make you disgusted with the 
whole world. 

If you are varnishing or polishing a 
piece of work, havethe room or shop warm, 
exclude draught and dust, and don’t be in 
too big a hurry. 

If you are polishing in the lathe see to it 
that all dust and dirt are removed from 
the lathe bed before you commence work. 

It is better, when possible, to polish all 
turned work in the lathe. It always has a 
better appearance for it. 

White pine or mahogany makes the best 
work for patterns. Lead, brass, copper, 
and sometimes plaster of Paris are used for 
making patterns; especially is this so for 
small, fine castings. 

Shellac varnish is the best material for 
coating patterns. 

Beeswax may be used for stopping up 
holes or to cover defects in patterns if it is 
coated with shellac vatnish afterward. The 
beeswax will “‘ take” the varnish readily, 
and will not cling to the “‘ sand,” like ordi- 
nary putty. 

Shellac varnish may be mixed with a 
little lampblack to give it body and make a 
black pattern. 

Sometimes pattern-makers use stove 
polish or *‘ black lead.” as it is called, to 
finish their patterns. It is applied nearly 
dry, then polished with a brush. 


Wood used for patterns must be of the 
very best finish, straight grained, free from 
knots or shakes, and well seasoned. 


A clean pattern gives a clean casting, and 
much labor may be saved by making the 
pattern the right size, and smooth and clean. 

After patterns have been used they should 
be kept in a dry place, as damp will distort 
and otherwise injure them. 


Always make a drawing of patterns before 
making. Much time and labor will be 
saved. 


Where patterns part in the center they 
should be made to separate easily. 

Put in your best workmanship when pat- 
tern making. 

Can Electric Lighting Wires 
be Safely Used ?—It has become an 
almost daily item in our newspapers that a 
man has been killed in this or that city by 
means of the wires used in the electric light- 
ing system. The public is getting uneasy 
about this continued fatality, and the in- 
quiry is being pushed, not only on merely 
benevolent, but on business and legal 
grounds, whether this killing is to be al- 
lowed to go on, or whether some expedients 
can not be devised to prevent the slaughter. 
It will not be regarded as a valid excuse to 
allege that the existing state of things are 
simply accidents, and that these are always 
the results of individual carelessuess. The 
public will demand that the cause be re- 
moved, that is, that the liability of the acci- 
dent be removed if possible, or reduced to 
its absolute minimum. No doubt the burial 
of the wires, so far as this is practicable, 
will help very much to lessen the damage. 
But this will not afford all the desired re- 
lief; other means and expedients must be 
devised and employed to still further reduce 
the possibility of these dreadful occurrences. 
—American Inventor. 


Apparatus for Cooling Air.— 
An apparatus has been introduced in the 
Standard theater of New York city, which 
in a very simple way is designed to solve 
the problem of securing a cool auditorium 
in summer. A fan is placed in the basement 
which draws air from outside the building 
and delivers it through the furnace pipes 
and registers to various parts of the audito- 
rium. The air before it reaches the fan is 
drawn over ice arranged on shelves. This 
cools it so that a temperature of 70 degrees 
is easily attainable. While the fan situated 
in the basement is delivering cool air, a sec- 
ond fan on the roof exbausts air from the 
interior, thus maintaining a constant change 
of atmosphere. The arrangement in utiliz- 
ing the furnace connections and in general 
detail is remarkably simple, and could be 
readily applied to many places, such as hos- 
pitals, where coolness is all important. For 
a single evening’s work about two tons of 
ice are expended.—Scientific American. 
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Science Solved the Puzzle.—A 
Meriden clothing dealer recently offered a 
spring overcoat to any person solving the 
‘* anti-rattle box” puzzle. This consisted of 
a short cylindrical wooden box, securely 
sealed. The point was to shake the box 
without rattling the contents. On the box 
was printed: ‘‘ You can’t do it; but it can 
be done.” Those who get hold of the boxes, 
after shaking them in different ways, cut 
them open and find the contents to consist 
of pieces of tin of different shapes. As no 
method of doing the trick could be thought 
of, it was generally supposed that the puz- 
zle could not be solved. Charles M. Fair- 
child, assistant to Superintendent Fitz- 
gerald, of the Meriden Electric Light Com- 
pany, came into possession of one of the 
boxes. He dissected it, noticed the bits of 
tin, thought a moment, and then, taking a 
piece of magnetized iron, replaced the cover 
on the box and applied the magnet to one 
end. It was strong enough to attract all the 
small pieces of tin and hold them fast to the 
end of the box, however violently it was 
shaken. He got the overcoat.—EHzchange. 

(But he broke the seals!) 


Force of Sea Waves.—Some idea 
of the tremendous force possessed or exerted 
by sea waves may be formed by the fact 
that an iron column, twenty-three feet long 
and weighing some 6,000 pounds—part of a 
new lighthouse being built—was, in the 
course of operations, landed at Bishop Rock, 
England, and, a storm coming up, was left 
lashed by a half-inch chain at each end to 
strong eyebolts. Three days afterward it 
was found, on examination, that the great 
column had been tossed up by the waves a 
distance of some twenty feet to the top of 
the rock, where it was swaying about like 
a piece of timber. Two days afterward, 
when the workmen were able to land, it was 
found that a blacksmith’s anvil weighing 
150 pounds, which had been left in a hole 
three and one-half feet deep and two and 
one-half feet in diameter, had also been 
washed by the waves completely out. 


Farmland in England.—Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson said lately in an address: 
‘‘ During my trip to England, Germany, and 
France last summer, I had a little time to 
give to the effect of the competition of this 


country upon the farming industry: and 
upon agriculture in Europe. I found that 
good land in excellent condition, thoroughly 
drained, well fitted with good buildings, less 
than fifty miles from London, could be 
bought readily at $100 an acre or less. Av- 


‘erage land not drained, but somewhat well 


wooded and capable of being made use of, 
if it were here within fifty miles of Boston, 
one of my friends lately bought from the 
University of Oxford at £7 an acre or $35. 
On the chalk and sand in Dorking you could 
buy land at your own price almost, if you 
chose to take it. It appeared as if the old 
methods of farming, to which the English 
have been tied for generations, largely due 
to their four course system of agriculture, 
had become obsolete. Wheat will not pay 
cost, and the farmers have not yet been 
able to find out how to change their methods 
so as to produce the enormous quantities of 
hens, chickens, and vegetables, and other 
articles of food which London derives from 
the Continent.” 


Peculiarity of American Eyes. 
—The efforts of the War Department to se- 
cure a field glass of greater power than the 
one now in use, has disclosed the fact that 
the eyes of the average American are closer 
together than those of men in foreign coun- 
tries. The double glass, known as the field 
glass, now used, is weaker than that used in 
the armies of Europe. The only glass they 
can get of sufficient power is a single spy- 
glass, which is defective in that it does not 
take in a broad enough field. This is a very 
serious defect in the equipment of the Amer- 
ican army, but there seems to be no imme- 
diate prospect of its correction, because our 
eyes are too close together. Some of the 
colored troops may be able to use a different 
glass, but the white soldier can not overcome 
this national peculiarity. 


Sign Nothing for a Stranger.— 
The latest swindle on farmers in Pennsylva- 
nia is said to be this: The farmer objects to 
giving his note and having it discounted for 
cash. The sharper thereupon says, ‘O, 
we'll keep the note,” and writes across the 
face, ‘‘ Not transferable.” In a short time 
it is found in the hands of another party 
with an ‘“‘e” added to the “not,” which 
makes it read, ‘‘ Note transferable.” 
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OUR “PRACTICAL” ERA—ONE 
PHASE OF IT. 
Tus age is called a ‘‘ practical” one ; 
by some it is lamented that it is ‘‘too 
practical,” and negligent of interests 








that belong to the domain of the spirit- 
ual and ideal. Is this fairly so? Cana 
really practical system of thinking and 
working be indifferent to, or neglectful 
of, those interests that are essential to 
The 


age is earnest. Whether men give them- 


harmony of life? We think not. 


selves to business affairs, or to science, 
or to art, or to industry, there is more of 
devotion in the manner of their applica- 
tion than ever before. Hence, the un- 
exampled progress of the day in mate- 
It can not be that they 
whose thought and study evolve the 


rial affairs. 


multiform instrumentalities by which 
this progress is secured are indifferent 
to the moral relations of their work. As 
they contemplate the inner causes of 
human activity, and the strange inter- 
play of faculty, is it possible for these 
men, soberly and obstinately, to avoid 
the moral influences that are ever pres- 
ent in deep and earnest reflection? No. 
The greater the results of an invention 
or a discovery in practical affairs, the 
more of moral power it contains, and 


‘the study of man himself! 


steadily, though perhaps without strik- 
ing effects, that power operates. 

The age is distinguished by its scien- 
tific development. How many realize 
the extent to which attention is given to 
Could we 
give the number of persons in the old 
world and the new who have devoted 
themselves to long and careful investi- 
gations that concern man, the intelligent 
reader would be surprised. Known by 
different names—biologist, ethnologist, 
archeologist, physiologist, philologist, 
neurologist, anthropologist, psycholo- 
gist, etc., according to the branch of 
study that each has taken up—they are 
all delving with one purpose, to learn of 
the origin, nature, growth, capacity of 
man. Year by year this great phalanx 
of students increases in multitude, and 
year after year they wrest from the 
domain of the mysterious facts of great 
value, each adding to the vast sum of 
human wisdom. 

There is a fascination in the study of 
human nature that no other department 
of science exerts upon its student, and 
that fascination is largely due to the 
deep moral tone that pervades it. The 
If ‘‘the 
undevout astronomer is mad,” certainly 
the student of man must feel that his 
field of labor— 

‘*Gives ten thousand motives to adore.” 
Whoever will cast his eye backward in 
reviewal of this subject and note its grad- 
ual development, will perceive that the 
appearance of Gall and Spurzheim 
marked an area in human science. The 
few medical students and others who 
gathered in that small room in Vienna 
ninety years ago to listen to the cour- 
ageous German doctor’s discourse on the 


true worker is conscious of it. 
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** Brain and Skull,” thought little of the 
impetus his deductions from long study 
would give to modern physiological 
thought. 
cal” for most of the moralists and dog- 
matists of that day, but the thinkers who 
looked beneath the surface of mental 
life rejoiced for the light that was given 
them. From that time the mental side 
of human being has grown in impor- 
tance, and to-day it seems likely,to over- 


His views were ‘‘too practi- 


shadow the physical side in the consid- 
eration of all classes of the intelligent. 

The phrenologist has good reason to 
regard this condition of modern thought 
He feels him- 
self an active coparcener in it, and looks 


with hearty acceptance. 


with bopeful eye to grander develop 
ments in the future. His field of action 
has widened year by year, and with his 
personal understanding only of its duties 
in relation to the welfare of society is 
his usefulness limited. The mission of 
the phrenologist is well defined ; stand- 
ing between the teacher and the physi- 
cian, his services need not clash with 
either. But the intelligent performance 
of that service involves a competent un- 
derstanding of many things in physiol- 
ogy, psychology, and economics, and 
unless he who would respond to the pop- 
ular demand possesses such understand- 
ing, his failure can be predicted in ad- 
vance. There are those who in this 
decade have reflected honor upon the 
science they represented and practiced ; 
there have been those who reflected dis- 
grace upon its white and gleaming 
shield. The difference between these 
two types of men is clearly read. It is 
ithe difference between knowledge and 
ignorance, capacity and pretension. 
The age is a practical one ; it demands 


the best things. The phrenologist must 
recognize the fact that he deals with one 
of the most practical ‘of scientific sub-. 
jects, and the age knows it. 





WHAYT TO DO WITH THE FOREIGN 
TRAMP. 

THE continued influx of foreigners 
from Europe and Asia presses upon the 
economist and legislator the problem of 
their disposal. It were enough for the 
American people to receive and place in 
relations of usefulness a half-million of 
healthy, industrious, order-loving immi- 
grants with their multifarious languages 
and national customs; but when among 
those poured in upon us are thousands 
of criminal or vicious habits, besides a 
multitude of ignorant, destitute, and dis- 
eased men and women, whoare actually 
sent to America as to an asylum or hos- 
pital where they will be provided for, 
and their own people and government 
relieved of the burden of their mainten- 
ance, a most serious moral emergency 
confronts us. The attempts on the part 
of New York city to deal with *‘ assisted 
emigrants” and imported laborers, and 
on the part of the United States to ad- 
just the Chinese immigrant trouble have 
not been successful, and these difficulties 
but add to the complications of the great 
labor movement and to the social unrest 
of the day. 

We would suggest that Alaska offers 
itself as a region at once extensive 
enough, and with resources undeveloped 
and exhaustless, to which the States and 
the nation may turn for relief. A sec- 
tion of the continental division of that 
territory devoted to settlement by the 
undesirable slops of Europe would prove 
of service toward abating the evil of 
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their immigration. With such a place 
for their accommodation the United 
States could avoid the vexatious inter- 
national jangles constantly uccurring at 
our ports. At thesame time the foreign 
vagabond, learning that on reaching 
American soil he would be sent to a far 
northwest territory, where, surrounded 
with ‘‘ birds” of kindred feathers, life 
would be of that (to him) most objection- 
able sort that compels one to work or 
starve, would prefer to remain at home 
and risk his chances for maintenance in 
the manner common to his class. 

The editor has urged the use of parts 
of Alaska for the transportation of crim- 
inals in an occasional articie that has 
appeared in these columns. The devel- 
opments of criminal intelligence from 
day to day but strengthen his conviction 
that moral reform and civil progress 
among the masses of our people would 
be greatly promoted by the establishment 
of penal settlements in that remote re- 
gion under such police supervision as 
should be deemed appropriate. England 
has reaped incalculable advantages from 
her penal colonies, and France has 
greatly profited by such settlements ; 
the criminal has been made a useful in- 
strumentality in civilization, instead of a 
pernicious and burdensome dependence. 

Our method of fostering crime, vice, 
and vagrancy by the liberal subsidies of 
partizan legislation, by the largesses of 
private and organized charity, by the 
ubiquitous drinking saloon and indecent 
amusements, seems likely to persist so 
long as the criminal classes, in jail or out 
(those in jail being estimated at but one- 
fifth of the whole number of offenders 
against law and order), remain in the 
midst of our population. 


Let the criminal, the pauper, and the 
tramp—the home product and the for- 
eign—be accommodated with a place of 
residence by themselves, with simple 
means of industry and ‘*‘ ground enough 
for a garden.” In this way can we 
solve some of the most perplexing ques- 
tions of our time, and realize in the 
future results of great national import- 
ance. 


*?e 





SCIENTIFIC STARVATION.—It would 
appear that one of the most important 
subjects claiming the attention of scien- 
tific men of the day is the problem 4s to 
how long life may be sustained without 
food, or, in other words, the discovery of 
the best methods by which a man may 
starve himself to death more slowly than 
has hitherto been possible. Ina paper 
recently read by a prominent physician 
before the French Academy of Medicine 
some new theories were advanced as to 
the surest and most satisfactory way of 
performing feats of abstinence from 
food. If the address could be translated 
and circulated in pamphlet form among 
those who from necessity are forced to 
economize in gastronomical excesses, 
there can be but little doubt that it 
would be perused with an absorbing inter- 
est. 
ter prepared to institute a regular course 
of starvation in accordance with plans 


Experimentors would then be bet- 


and specifications, and in the mean time 
they would have the unspeakable pleas- 
ure of watching the gradual, but satis- 
factory, decrease in the amount of their 
butcher's and grocer’s bills, to say noth- 
ing of the relief from the annoying ne- 
cessity of eating so many times a day, as 
prescribed by convention. The science. 
of practical and total abstinence from. 
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food is assuredly an interesting one. 
Any person who ever expects to be 
compelled to starve himself systemati- 
cally, should watch the development of 
these theories, and discover the method 
to accomplish the desired end in the most 
befitting and expedient manner. We 
hear now and then of the possible exten- 
sion of human life indefinitely, provided 
all the biological conditions are respected 
—perhaps one of the conditions is a well 
defined system of abstinence from eat- 
ing. 





+o 





How PHRENOLOGICAL COUNSEL 
HELPED A CHURCH.—The recent cele- 
bration by the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York City, of the Fiftieth 
anniversary of the settlement of its pas- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Armitage, was 
an occasion on which that distinguished 
divine gave an amusing recountal of one 
of the past experiences in his pastorate, 
causing many good-natured smiles, and 
evidencing the very practical use which 
he had made of the incident. A lady 


correspondent who was present at the 
anniversary says, that when Dr. Armi- 
tage urged his congregation to move to 
its present location on Forty-eighth 
street, most of his people were of the 
opinion that the idea was absurd, on the 
ground that the site was too far uptown, 
‘*beyond the bounds of civilization,” as 
one put it. One of his brethren, perhaps 
mildly anxious as to his entire sanity, 
said to him: ‘‘ Doctor, will you oblige 
me by going down to Fowler & Wells 
and have your head examined?” ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,” said the Doctor, ‘‘anything to 
‘*So,” related the vener- 
able pastor, ‘“‘they went over all my 


oblige you.” 


bumps, and when my good brother saw 
that Fowler & Wells were willing to in- 
dorse me as one of the grandest fellows 
that ever lived, and gave me a big chart 
to prove it (here it is), they said to me 
‘go on.’ That portion of the city 
which was then considered ‘‘ beyond the 
bounds of civilization” is now closely 
built upon and the center of the fash- 
ionable residence localityZof ‘New York 
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Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
p ded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To ovr conTrisuTors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
mecessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 








itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 


8. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case. a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
ehanges or additions. 


4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 


5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 
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6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided’ by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the pust-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in his professional capacity will re 
ceive his early attention if this is done. 





Foop anp,Batsine.—W. J. M.—We think 
it would be well for you to adopt for the 
most part the hygienic routine. The drain 
upon the lymphatic and circulatory systems 
is considerable in such an employment as 
yours, but hygienic food supplies all the ele- 
ments in abundance that are required. And 
if one is successful in preserving the func- 
tional balance, he is not likely to suffer loss, 
unless the work is excessive. Your tem- 
perament, ‘* Nervo-sanguine,” is favorable 
for the business, but if you have much of 
the rubbing to do, the muscular effort, in 
addition to the other service, we would ad- 
vise you to make some change, so that there 
would be relief. If you can get some out- 
side work to alternate your indoor duties, do 
80. 

Tue Necessity or Satt.—J. A. 8.—We 
suppose that you have in mind common 
salt, or sodium chloride. This is an impor- 
tant inorganic substance in the human econ- 
omy. It is found in nearly all the tissues ; 
it has an important office in the integrity of 
the blood. Thus it follows, that salt is an 
indispensable constituent in human function. 
We are not of opinion that it is necessary to 
eat the chemical salt as a part of food, be- 
cause salt exists in natural food. Vegetables 
and fruits generally contain it. Our quar- 
rel is with the methods in vogue of prepar- 
ing food for the table; for by them a con- 
siderable part of the saline elements are ex- 
tracted or thrown out, so that the stomach 
does not get its normal quantity. When 
food, however, is properly prepared, all the 
substances required for the reconstruction of 
animal tissue is obtained, and there is no 
need for a resort to the chemical form. 

CroMwELL’s AppxaRaNce.—J. N.—Car- 
lyle supplies a picture of the great Protec- 
tor, which, knowing as we do Carlyle’s dis- 
position, is doubtless closely drawn. He 


was less than six feet tall, large and strongly 
made, fond of exercise, a good rider, aud a 
lover of horses. His eyebrows were black, 
with deep wrinkles between them, and 
there was the large wart over the right eye, 
which he wanted shown in his picture, when 
he replied to the artist: ‘‘ Paint me as I 
am.” The color of his eyes was light gray, 
and he had a very sharp penetrating glance. 
In the expression of the mouth and chin 
there was secrecy, strength of will, and im- 
patience of control. His complexion was 
of a reddish cast, coarse, infiltrated, with a 
scrofulous tendency. ‘* The nose was large 
and red, and was a source of endless satis- 
faction to his enemies, as they gave h'm 
nicknames based upon it, as ‘ Ruby Nosé,’ 
‘ Copper Nos,’ and ‘ Nose Almighty.’ ” 


Grorce Law.—E. H. H.—This man pos- 
sessed a great deal of natural force and men- 
His intellect was of unusual 
He was a natural 


tal power. 
breadth and capacity. 
reader of men, and employed large numbers 
of them with success. He was not remark- 
able for ease, mellowness, and courtesy in 
his relations to his employees, yet he knew 
what men could doand what they were, and 
they respected him for his abilities. He was 
a commander rather than aleader; he gave 
orders, not invitations. 


Lame Baox.—F. H. M.—From your brief 
description we can scarcely conclude as to 
the nature of your malady. It may arise 
from long prosecution of your employment 
as a carpenter, standing so much at the 
bench. It may be due to indigestion or a 
form of rheumatism, and not be a spinal or 
cerebral trouble. We should advise you to 
try rubbings with hot or cold water, which- 
ever’ you find better. Perhaps bathing the 
spinal column daily with warm or hot salted 
water would afford relief. 





Gl bat They Sav. == 


Cc ications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 




















Excitability.—If there is any one par- 
ticular characteristic marking the phrenol- 
ogist, it is the ability to distinguish at a 
glance some of the nicest physiological con- 
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ditions. Before any noting of faculty, or 
combination of faculties, must come a care- 
ful analysis of condition of organization. 
One characteristic, Excitability, is wonder- 
ful in its effects, a power for good or evil; 
yet if there is an unsurveyed field in the 
world of human nature, it is this one, for 
the student has very few lines laid down for 
his guidance. He must, nevertheless, go 
boldly forward, be a real pioneer, and out- 
line the path in great part. 

The term Excitability is apt to be mislead- 
ing to one not well grounded in phrenolog- 
ical truths, and to be understood as a refer- 
ence to the peculiar activity of one or more 
faculties, rather than a condition common to 
the greater number, if not all. The common 
meaning of the word leads many to imagine 
it relates to the active, if not large, develop- 
ment of Combativeness ; whereas, it is a con- 
dition apart from Quality and Activity, and 
working on or through the faculties most 
fully developed gives the impression of a 
much stronger development than observa- 
tion would allow for. If the eyes are to be 
relied upon as indicative of character, apart 
from Language, I should look there for in- 
dications of Excitability, and base my con- 
clusions on the color and brightness of those 
organs, being fully convinced that dark- 
eyed people are more apt to show this con- 
dition than those with light-colored eyes. 
The condition depends, I think, largely upon 
a peculiar blending of the Mental and Vital 
temperaments, yet it may be found where 
the latter is in a measure lacking, and the 
motive temperament is strong, and in that 
case likely to be hereditary, owing to activ- 
ity of faculty in the parent transmitting the 
strongest resemblance—a not unlikely cir- 
cumstance where the motive temperament 
is strong and of fine quality. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of Excitability is 
quickness of action, where we see ease of 
action in Activity. 

Dynamite is a good illustration of Activity 
—the electric sparks firing the mine of Ex- 
citability. Who can help noticing how 
much more quickly mental action is shown 
in some than in others? It is usually found 
associated with fine quality, very seldom with- 
out it, and among cultivated people, who 
usually have this fine quality, expression of 
feeling, as evinced by action is very guarded, 


it being considered ‘‘ good form” to put the 
brakes on the organs of expression. How 
quickly appreciated by a cultivated aud- 
ience is the witty saying or the eloquently 
delivered passage of the orator; or the tune- 
ful rendering of the musician; or the elocu- 
tion and action of the player on the stage! 
The applause is instantaneous, but never 
boisterous. There is an immediate expres- 
sion of this condition, yet how different 
from what is understood as the ordinary 
meaning of the word, Excitability. I make 
no notes on the morbid phases of this con- 
dition. In fact, itis hard to imagine how 
the whole organization, or even the greater 
number of faculties, could be in a morbid 
state of Excitability ; for, unless the condi- 
tion be so extended, it is impressed upon the 
activity of faculty, and not a condition of 
organization. There is no question of its 
effect on a faculty unduly active, and of its 
producing a morbid phase of such a facul- 
ty. 

There is no field where the phrenologist 
and hygienist can be of more use to his fel- 
low man than in directing to a right course 
of living a person with this physiological 
condition dominant. Cultivation or refine- 
ment, checking expression, holds it in line 
and prevents it becoming master. But all 
will need to be directed to a proper course of 
diet; yes, and of living as a whole. Plain 
and wholesome food, care in the use of 
stimulants extended to the use of butcher’s 
meat, plenty of out door exercise, and sleep- 
ing in well ventilated rooms, are requisites 
in a course of living that tends to check ex- 
pression and waste. Without having its 
strong current directed to one or more par- 
ticular faculties, this force acts as nature in- 
tended it should act, to call the greater num- 
ber of faculties into instantaneous use 

JOHN B. SULLIVAN. 

Comparative Poverty as a Con. 
dition of Man.—In considering the con- 
ditions of men, we must bear in mind that 
any state which is the result of an abnor- 
mal or unbalanced mental or moral activity 
can not in any wise be a blessing, and that 
any state resulting from normal or balanced 
activity must be a blessing. That men may 
rightfully acquire and possess property, is 
self-evident when we consider that they are 
endowed with a propensity whose virtual 
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activity is such acquisition. But the exist- 
ence of the faculty of benevolence or uni- 
versal love, and the necessity of its activity, 
require that no acquisition shall be made 
which shall in any wise abridge the rights of 
fellow-man. These two faculties, being in 
harmony, require that man be in mo-lerate 
circumstances, yet possessing sufficient to 
supply all his wants, not only physical, but 
also mental and moral. This condition 
could exist only where men were free from 
improvidence, pernicious and costly habits, 
and from all selfishness. 

But the improvidence of some,and the self- 
ish grasping of others, have, for the prsent, 
thwarted the design of creation and divided 
men into castes and ranks with regard to 
possessions. In considering the castes, we 
must, as in treating other things, treat them 
both as effects and ascauses. Riches can be 
gained only through that peculiar method of 
stealing which our statutes never touch and 
which infects, in some degree, all our com- 
mercial and moneyed interests, the grasping 
of heavy profits, at the expense of the labor 
of others. This is the result of dominant 
propensities—an unbalanced mental state. 
The advantages of wealth seem so great 
when we view all the great improvements 
which have been made through its instru- 
mentality— introduction of railroads, 
telegraphs, cables, and steamships; the 
building of manufactories, the endowment 
of institutions of learning—that we would 
scarcely banish it; but morality being 
given, a number of individuals in compar- 
ative poverty might equally as well, or 
better, have introduced the same improve- 
ments and endowed the same institutions. 

Wealth leads to luxury in food and drink, 
inducing disease; it leads to an extrava- 
gance in dress and equipage, which induces 
the poor to rob themselves of necessaries, 
and even to sin for mere emulation; it 
raises its possessor above manual or other 
labor, inducing sluggishness or an evil ex- 
penditure of the energies which should be 
expended in vigorous exercise; and, worse 
than all, it excites and cultivates the propen- 
sities and selfish sentiments in opposition to 
moral feeling. 

Extreme poverty, as the opposite of riches, 
is the result of several causes. Lack of 
energy and application, and undue expendi- 


ture of their small earnings, bring many peo- 
ple to poverty. Striving to imitate and 
equal the rich requires the sacrifice of per- 
sonal good, and often in cities is the prime 
cause of various prostitutions or vices, mak- 
ing the poor still poorer, and to poverty 
adding sin. The common use of tobacco 
for chewing and smoking, and of stimulants 
and intoxicants as beverages, ruins health 
and destroys wealth, sinking the unfortun- 
ate victim in weakness and misery. 

As a cause, extreme poverty, however it 
may be produced, is generally evil; for it 
deprives its victims of the wholesome food 
necessary to true physical development, 
weakening body and brain together, and, 
consequently, lessening refinement, intellec- 
tuality, and even morality. It diminishes 
the desire for education, and makes it well 
nigh impossible to obtain where the desire 
exists. Often where there is an unduly 
great regard for appearance, coupled with 
improvidence, the poor are ashamed to ap- 
pear in society, and shut themselves up in 
the little hovel which they call home, dwell- 
ing always in the atmosphere of their own 
low feelings, and never seeking the refining 
influences of good social intercourse. Both 
riches and extreme poverty, originating in 
abnormality or imperfection of mental or- 
ganization, and each bringing its peculiar 
train of evils, are greatly to be depreciated. 

Comparative poverty, which can exist 
with no improvidence or selfishness in regard 
to possession, and which furnishes whole- 
some food, gives leisure for mental culture, 
and still allows to every man a similar happy 
state. This is the condition wherein true 
manhood may flourish. 

The realization of such a state may be 
difficult, yet we ought to expect it, and not 
only expect it, but labor for it, striving to 
banish from the world the great train of 
evil and pernicious habits which are now 
the cause of most human poverty and sor- 
row, and to develop and perfect the mind, 
making it balanced or harmonious in activ- 
ity. Thus may be secured, instead of self- 
ishness, a status of morality and universal 
love.. JOHN W. SHULL. 


PERSONAL. 


Vauner Horr dropped in at the post-office 
in Gamming, Ga., the other day, and bought 
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ten cents worth of postage stamps. He told 
the postmaster that it was the first purchase 
of the sort he had ever made, and that in 
all his life—he is over 76 now—he had never 
written or received a letter. 


Mr. Leste Stepnen, Thackeray’s son-in- 
law, in a recent lecture in London, gives his 
opinion of novels as follows: ‘‘My own 
taste, when I retire into the world of novels, 
is to find myself in a pleasant atmosphere, 
and to feel that Iam conversing in a higher 
sense of the word with courteous-minded 
people, who do not drop their good man- 
ners, even in their day dreams, with people 
who are not too anxious to preach to me, 
and who know a scoundrel when they see 
one. I like my author to see life truly, 
and, therefore, kindly—to see it truly, for I 
can not be really interested in a fiction pur- 
posing to deal with realities, unless it 
shows me a clear insight into men and 
women, unless I can feel that the observer of 
manners is grasping realities firmly, and that 
he knows what are the passions and ideas, 
the fears and hopes,by which human beings 
are really stirred.” Evidently Mr. Stephen 
would have the novelist view human nature 
phrenologically. 

Heten B. Smita, author of ‘‘A Modern 
Jacob,” is to be congratulated for the pro- 
duction of a pure and suggestive b ok. Her 
studies of character are much «above the 
average range of the novelist, and it is not 
so remarkable, as she said once herself that 
she was “ brought up” on the principles of 
Phrenology. 


WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 





OxseEDiENcE and prosperity are linked to- 
gether in God’s plan. 

Tuer: is a big difference between getting 
on well in life, and getting well on in life. 

Tue best teachers are those who learn 
something new themselves every day, and 
are not ashamed to own it. 

By one compromising act, your hcld upon 
another’s confidence may be forever lost. 
Be truthful and consistent. 


OpporTUNITIES are sensitive things. If 


you slight them on their first visit, they sel- 
dom come again. 

Tue man who sits down and waits to be 
appreciated will find himself among the un- 
called-for baggage, after the limited express 
has gone by. 

Man knows partly but conceives besides, 
Creeps ever on from fancies to the facts, 
And in this striving, this converted air 
Into a solid he may grasp and use. 

Carry yourself respectfully toward your 
superiors, friendly toward your equals, con- 
descending toward your inferiors, generous 
toward your enemies, and lovingly toward 
all. 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





‘*Wuar are the iast teeth that come?” 
asked a teacher of her class in physiology. 
‘* False teeth, mum,” replied a boy who had 
just waked up on the back seat. 


Drivine a street car is not a very high 
calling, but it can scarcely be classed as 
among the lower walks of life. 

A Grore1a farmer made $100 off an acre 
planted in watermelons, and a physician in 
the neighborhood made $200 off the same 
acre.— Was it the watermelons, now ? 

A pupE who was visiting friends in the 
country complained of theeggs. ‘‘ They 
seem,” said he, ‘‘lacking in flavaw, com- 
pared with our city eggs, they are rathaw 
insipid, aw!” 

‘“* You never find me hiding my light un- 
der a bushel,” remarked Mr. McSwilligen, 
in the course of a discussion with his wife. 
“You do not need to,” was the somewhat 
acrid reply; ‘‘ a quart measure is quite large 
enough.” 


A youne preacher picked up Bishop 
Pierce’s hat and putin on his own head, 
and it was exactly a fit. ‘‘ Why, Bishop,” 
said he, “‘ your head and mine are exactly 
the same size.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied the Bishop, 
‘* on the outside.” 

By long thinkin’ abo’t a mattah yo’ 
may lose oppahtunity. A many ob us jine 
in at de tail ob de percesshun an’ club 
ou’selves ‘case we didn’t make up ouah 
min’ quick ‘nuff toe get neahah de ban’. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vo’. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 


8 EE 





PractTioaL Execrro-THEraPevtics.—By 
W. F. Hutchinson, M. D., 12 mo, cloth- 
Records, MeMullin & Co., Philadelphia. 
This is, by no means, a pretentious work 

as regards size and style, yet a careful read- 
ing convinces us that it is one of the most 
useful that we have met in its field for the 
purpose of the physician, and especially for 
one who gives attention to nervous diseases. 
Dr. Hutchinson shows himself to be a busy 
man in his practice, for the reason that he 
condenses the results of his experience, 
often too much, apparently taking it for 
granted that all practitioners of medicine 
have a sufficient knowledge of physics for 
the understanding of his advice. For this 
reason he accords very little space to the 
discussion of batteries, most of the text- 
books on the subject of medical electricity 
being largely occupied by such matter. His 
aim is to furnish just such information as is 
desirable, and the making of a big book is 
evidently regarded by him us quite unneces- 
sary, when the facts are fairly presented and 
the positive results of observation are placed 
in their proper or’er. The field of cases 
suitable for electrical applications as com- 
monly met with is well covered. 

Tue Virturs AND THEIR Reasons.—A Sys- 
tem of Ethics for Society and Schools. 
By Austin Bierbower, author of ‘‘The 
Morals of Christ.” Chicago: George 
Sherwood & Co. 

The contents of th’s book are a series of 
short essays treating of the higher humani- 
ties of life. The author takes up, one after 
another, the common virtues and analyzes 
them carefully and shows their uses. The 
book is evidently not intended as a system 
of moral philcsophy, but for the pur; ose of 


pointing out the need of practical kindness, 
truth, duty, and so on, to the improvement 
of the individual and the State. 

In the discussion of Truth, he treats of 
veracity, candor, prejudice, bigotry, hypoc- 
risy, perjury, and bribery. Then in his ob- 
servations on Honesty he looks at it from 
different points of view, discussing theft, 
cheating. promises, gambling—the minor 
and more pronounced forms of this, black- 
mail and reparation. 

He considers also public duties as well as 
those that belong to the individual and his 
private relations. He has evidently been a 
close student of psychology, not burying 
himself in speculation, but observing the 
habits of people in common life. Therefore 
his mode of treating his topic is essentially 
a practical one, and is not made by any 
means complex. 

The book is well suited to the reading of 
young people. The necessity for moral in- 
struction in schools is met, to a degree, by a 
book of this kind, and we think were it em- 
ployed as a reader, the teacher’s business in 
the way of ethical instruction would be very 
much helped. The author thinks that he 
has prepared a book that will not give of- 
fence to any, on account of there being no 
special comment or notice with regard to 
the religious differences of people. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

The Treasury, for Pastor and People. Sep- 
tember contains a sermon by William R. 
Huntington, D.D., and also numerous 
lectures, illustrations, notes, and com- 
ments on scriptural subjects. E. B. Treat, 
New York. 


The American Inventor. Devoted to -In- 
dustrial Interests, Art, Science, and Man- 
ufactures. Monthly. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Toledo Medical and Surgical Reporter. 
Reviews Medical Science in the West. 
Monthly. Toledo,Ohio. 


American Art Journal. Music, Art, and 
the Music Trades are represented. Wil- 
liam M. Thoms, New York. 


Popular Science Monthly. The September 
issue presents two illustrated articles, 
‘The Growth of Jelly-Fishes,” by Prof. 
W. K. Brooks, and ‘‘ Writing Machines 
for the Blind,” by Arthur Good. Inter- 
esting papers on ‘‘Some Chinese Mortu- 
ary Customs,” and ‘‘ Mental Traits in 
the Poultry Yard,” may be classed as the 
po -ular features forthe month. A note 
of alarm is sounded in no uxcertain tone 
in a paper, ‘‘How the Opium Habit is 
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acquired.” Darwinisn: and Manual Truain- 
ing are topics of editorial discussion. 
New York. 


Medical News. Monthly. Clinical articles 
and Sanitary News. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ave Maria. Weekly. A Roman Catholic 


magazine, literary and educational in 
character. Notre Dame, Ind. 


Dietetic Gazette. Quarterly. A journal of 
Physiological Medicine. The name sug- 
gests its contents. New York. 


The Theosophist. A monthly that has be- 
come conspicuous in the dissemination of 
facts and opinions connected with the Asi- 
atic religions, philosophies, and occult 
sciences. Madras and London. 


Wallace's Munthiy. Devoted to domesticat- 
ed animal nature, and specially of inter- 
est to the horse breeder and sportsman. 
New York. 


Equity. A new candidate for public favor, 
of neat typographical appearance._ Its 
aim, not very clearly expressed, appears 
to be opposition to monopolies. Chicago. 


Century Magazine. September. An unus- 
ually good number of this popular month- 
ly. More than the usual space is devoted 
to educational matters, the articles on 
** Uppingham, an ancient School worked 
on modern Ideas,” and one cn “ College 
Fraternities,” being the more notable. 
“ Women who go to College,” ‘‘The In- 
dustrial Idea in Education,” and the 
‘** University and the Bible” will also at- 
tract attention. Topics of the Time, and 
Bric-a-Brac offer an agreeable post pran- 
dial melange. New York. 


National Temperance Advoente. September- 
The bright and forceful organ of the 
National Temperance Society. New York. 


The Builder and Woodworker. September. 
Practical trade journal for Architects, 
Cabinet Makers, Stair Builders, and Car- 
penters. Illustrated. New York. 


The Illustrated Buffalo Journal. Very credit- 
able organ of the International Industrial 
Fair now in progress in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal. Septem- 
ber. A monthly journal of Chemistry, 
Pharmacy, and Materia Medica. Toronto. 

Harper's Bazar. Among the most popular 
of American publications which record 
the doings, sayings, and dress of the fash- 
ionable world. Weekly. Harper Bros., 
New York. 

The Prairie Farmer. Exponent ot the 
Western Agricultural ‘‘ Idea.” Weekly. 
Chicago. 


Massachusetts Ploughman. Qld and favora- 
bly known New England Agricultural 
Journal. Weekly. Boston. 


Harper's Monthly for September has for the 
first paper, ‘‘ Our Journey to the Hebri- 
des,” a pleasantly written account of an 
overland tour in Scotland, opens thenum- 
ber. ‘Old Satsuma” will be interesting 
reading for collectors of that favorite Jap- 
anese ware. For the sportsman is an 
interesting article on the ‘‘Woodland Car- 
ibou.” ‘* Two Montana Cities,” gives an 
illustrated description of Helena and 
Butte. ‘* The New Gallery of Tapestries 
at Florence,” a continuation of ‘‘ A Mid- 
summer Trip to the West Indies,” and a 
short story, *‘At Byram’s,” are other 
readable selections from its title page. 
New York. 


Texas Siftings. Weekly, whose specialty 
is depicting the humorous side of life. 
New York and London. 


Mother's Magazine. Devoted to motherhood 
and to the home. Monthly. New York. 


Annals of Surgery. September. Leading 
American Monthly review of surgical sci- 
ence and practice. J. H. Chambers & Co., 
St. Louis. 


Hahnemannian Monthly. September. A 
record of progress in 'Homeeopathic med- 
ical treatment. Philadelphia. 


Homiletic Review. September. An inter- 
national monthly magazine of religious 
thought, sermonic literature, and discus- 
sion of practical issues. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York. 


The Brooklyn Medical Journal. August. A 
vigorous publication. Its typographical 
appearance is especially worthy of notice. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Eclectic Magazine, September, op-ns with a 
thoughtful article, ‘‘The Future of Re- 
ligion,” from the pen of Emile De Lavel- 
eye, and is followed by one of Henri 
Rochefort’s timely and vigorous papers 
on the ‘‘ Boulangist Movement,” ‘“ The 
Scientific Spirit of the Age,” ‘ England's 
Real Peril,” anda very tender and sym- 
pathetic series of quotations from hither- 
to unpublished letters of Charles Lamb, 
by William Summers, make up the num- 
ber. E. R. Pelton, New York. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine. September 
number contains: Herod and Mariamne, 
a Tragedy ; The Faded Pansy, a Poem, 

- With Gauge «nd Swallow, Part VII; Some 
Famous Hoaxes; The Temperance 


Reform Movement, as its leading ele- 
ments. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ECHOES FROM THE CONSULTATION ROOM. 


BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. 


A OHILD TO ADOPT. 


N a single day we had three applications 
to pass judgment on children in regard 
to the propriety of adopting them. One ap- 
plicant was an invalid literary lady, who 
wanted a girl to be a companion, an amanu- 
ensis and a helper in domestic matters. We 
found the girl nervous, selfish, proud, head- 
strong; desiring to be ‘‘ ministered to, not 
to minister;” to be the center of attention, 
service, and courtesy, and by nature was 
averse to make herself helpful, and smoothe 
the pathway of the patron. We said that 
by the time she were fifteen, she would be 
more interested in beaux than business ; 
would want to play the lady, and practically 
forget the one who had educated, reared, 
and shielded her during the years of child- 
hood. 

This settled the case, eliciting the thanks 
of one party and the sadness of those inter- 
ested in the other, who nevertheless said 
the truth had been told so far as they could 
judge. 

Another case was respecting a boy six 
years old, who was as bright as possible, 
but cunning and disposed to falsify, and 
whose word could not be trusted. His only 
failing seemed to be falsehood. I told the 
lady who desired to adopt him, that if his 
mother was not kept in fear of telling the 
truth by a tyranical husband; or, it was not 
a case of motherhood without marriage (in 
which case ber whole life for the year was a 
lie), the boy would be likely to outgrow the 
tendency to falsehood, since he had many 
developments which would tend to cure 
him of that defect. But the lady sadly 
shook her head and said my second sup- 
position was the correct one. There was 
no husband to tyrannize. The censorious 
world that blasts the misled mother, while 
it fails to blame the misleading father, had 
made the lie lived or spoken her only, 
though a poor and shortlived, defence. 

Will the boy outgrow such an inherit- 
ance ?—Jeremiah xxxi., 29. 


The third case was this: A lady wanted 
to adopt a boy to educate, and to assist her 
in matters domestic and literary—to care for 


a garden and horse, and accompany her in 
her drives, receive her company, which 
would be of a religious and literary type, 
and thus make himself as a loving son; and 
finally be educated for one of the profes- 
sions. . 

She had found a boy and brought him to 
me for examination. He had a sensitive, 
irritable, fault-finding nature, with a slim, 
wom goa form, narrow and rather low fore- 
head, and, of course, a cramped, contracted 
intellect. His face was weak at the lower 
part, and his vitality deficient. He had a 

ead high in Firmness, Self-esteem, Appro— 
bativeness, Conscientious, Cautiousness and 
Combativeness, which, with his nervous 
system and lack of vitality, would make 
him hard, unbinding, positive, contrary, 
headstrong, and unwi ing to be molded and 
guided. Hence he would show a negative 
spirt; would be unmellow ; would be more 
like a trellis with vines after an ice storm, 
than like a similar vine in August, laden 
with leaves and luscious fruit. hile the 
boy was not bad or wicked, he would be 
petulant, unhappy, and very disagreeable, 
desiring all to serve and minister to him and 
make smooth and sunny paths for him, whlie 
he would seek the best seat, and the first 
and best of everything, and take no pains 
to help or smoothe the way for others. He 
might never do aes really bad, but 
would never create ewes for anybody, 
or be happy himself. ¢ looked for service 
and assistance, without rendering an equiv- 
alent. 

The boy’s mother, who was present, said 
I had described the boy correctly. Of 
course, the lady saw that such a boy would 
not only be a drag upon her life, but could 
never pay, by adequate results, the care and 
culture she could give him in return for lov- 
ing companionship and fraternal and sympa- 
thetic services. She will look further. 


RIGHT PLACE AT LAST. 


What he said: ‘‘ I had my head examined 
and written out in full by you eight years 
ago and you told me I could do many 
things well enough, but the very best place 
for me would be in a large sugar refinery as 
the chemist, doing the scientific part of the 
work. I wasin the dry goods then, and for 
years had a good laugh at your expense, 
every time I read over, or talked about the 
description. Strange as it may seem, I have 
incidentally become an owner in a large 
glucose or corn syrup factory, and I am its 
chemist, and like it better than any business 
I was ever before engaged in. I am now 
happily fixed, I think for life, and the laugh 
has turned in your favor.” 
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